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* TENSION Envelope 





Modern, completely equipped Tension 
Envelope Factories are located to serve 
users of business envelopes everywhere. 
Each factory is a complete manufacturing 
unit, cooperating to serve the customers 
of all. 


For more than 60 years Tension crafts- 
men have been delving deep into the en- 
velope needs of customers. With this 
research and their 60 years of practical 
experience it is not surprising that 


TENSION KNOWS HOW. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. . 
“MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S$. Sth St. ° 








NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., 
*DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. . 
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Tension trained representatives are es- 
tablished in 40 important cities across the 
land, eager and able to help you with 
your envelope problems. TENSION 
KNOWS HOW to make better enve- 
lopes for every business need, including 
filing and packaging as well as mailing. 





oot, 


*ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 
“KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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Kiwanis was thirty years old the fourth 
week in January and clubs throughout 

the United States and Canada ob- 

served the anniversary with special 

birthday programs. Ben Dean, Inter- 2 
national President, addressed several 
clubs during anniversary week, in- 

cluding club No. | in Detroit and 

the Washington club, and other In- 

ternational Officers and Trustees talked 

at many meetings. Here President Ben 

is shown addressing the Washington 

club meeting which was attended by 

many members of Congress. This ad- 

dress was broadcast by NBC. 
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Miss Kate Smith saluted and paid tribute to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional's 140,000 members in the United States and Canada in a 
nationwide broadcast over CBS during Anniversary Week. Com- 
mending the wartime contributions of 2,250 clubs, she traced the 
history of Kiwanis from its inception at Detroit thirty years ago 
to today. She pointed out that in 1944 Kiwanians purchased or 
sold to others War Bonds valued at $1,000,000,000, donated 60,000 
pints of blood to the Red Cross, coliected more than 600,000 





“May we as Kiwanians, in this year for greatness, dedicate our manpower one : 

; : Lge tons of scrap, sent millions of cigarettes to the armed forces 
and our leadership to the safeguarding of our historic liberties, and to overseas, and kept in touch with some 2,000,000 service men and 
bringing about a world of lasting peace and good will.""—From President women either by sending hometown newspapers to them or by 


Dean's address to Washington club and radio audience. writing letters. 
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By David R. Osborne 


PAST PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF SALES 
TRAINING EXECUTIVES 


N these days when ration 
points, more than dollars, are 
symbols of American buying 
power, and when the direct 

contribution to war-making is the final 

measure of every civilian job, nobody 
wonders rated away 
down among the least essential of oc- 


why selling is 
cupations. It may not be easy now to 
think of salesmen as soon holding the 
key to our economic life—but they will! 

For all elements in the population, 
all the blocs, pressure groups and special 
interests—all the organized workers, 
industrialists, veterans and professional 
thinkers—all the politicians, and all the 
plain, ordinary, unorganized and con- 
fused, common, everyday citizens are, 
for once, agreed on one thing. 

All agree that, when this war is over, 


woman 
wants a 


every man and 
who honestly 
productive job must be 
able to get it. And all are 
agreed that it will not be 
commercially possible to keep the mines 
and farms and factories b¥sy producing 
things, unléss markets are found for 
them. So the sledge-hammer accent will 
be on marketing, just as the war-time 
accent is on the production of war 
materials, 

In modern business the marketing 
process includes sales activities of many 


When all the shooting 
is over, the man with the 
sample case will hold 
the key to _ prosperity. 


sorts other than the 
personal 
with 


direct, 
contacts pro- 
spective buyers. 
Advertising, 
promotion, sales 


sales 


training, sales re- 
market 
analysis — whether 


search, 


performed by one 
man or dignified by 
the extensive per- 
sonnel and large expense of elaborate 
these functions are 
performed in some measure in virtually 


“departments” . 


every business, large or small. 

And, of course, all of them are neces- 
sary. All of them are interesting. All 
of them offer a certain degree of op- 
portunity to the man or woman suited 
to them. In the past, however, young 
men coming out of high school and 
college, have had a yearning for these 
out of all pro- 
portion to their importance as compared 
with personal selling. 
see them in their true light as merely 


, 


specialized “desk jobs’ 


Few seemed to 








4 


and aids to the work of 
They think of 


advertising” and “‘sales promotion as 


auxiliaries 
alesmen. seemed to 
having more dignity and greater securi- 
Yet 
the sole ultimate object of these glamor 


ty than pounding the pavement. 


jobs is to pave the way for the salesman 
and help him consolidate his gains. 
Sales research, market analysis and 
sales training, are valuable only as they 
provide information and guides which 
give better of their 
current production, their future security 
for 


salesmen control 


and their opportunities advance- 
ment. The effectiveness of all of these 
functions depends, therefore, on how 
well those who administer them under- 
stand the problems of the men and 
women who do the selling. 

It is no secret, of course, that a good 
many of the successes that have been 
made in such auxiliary marketing 
activities have been achieved by people 
little or 


as salesmen; but the man who has his 


with no personal experience 
heart set on “breaking into advertising” 
or holding down some desk-job in the 
sales department has a far better chance 
if he builds himself a solid foundation 
by first getting some personal experi- 
ence in dealing at first-hand with 
buyers. Moreover, the chances are that, 
once he takes the plunge, he may find 
that sales work is in many ways the 
most satisfying of careers. 

Surely, it cannot be because of the 
job’s lack of dignity that such a large 
proportion of high school and college 
graduates shy away from selling. For 
there is no department of industry in 
which intelligence, combined with hard 
work, brings respect and recognition 
more quickly or more profitably than 
in the legitimate influencing of buyers’ 
actions in favor of a worthy product 
or service. Surely it is not because the 
beginner gets paid any more on a desk- 
job. For, in almost any line of business, 
even the moderately successful junior 
salesman draws more of a starting pay 
check than the same man could earn 
in any other job he would be apt to 
land in the advertising, sales promo- 
tion, or any other staff position, in the 
home office sales set-up. Moreover, the 
salesman is in a far better position to 
control the speed with which his pay 
the results of his 
work are highly visible to management, 
and chartable in terms of dollars and 


increases, because 


cents and profits. 

The man at a desk may perform a 
hundred services more useful than those 
of the man who has a direct, personal 


responsibility for selling, but measure- 
ment of his value is usually so much 
more difficult that his advancement in 
pay and prestige are apt to be slower 
and less certain. They depend almost 
entirely on the judgment and attitude 
of his superiors in appraising more or 
less intangible services. Some employ- 
ers are of the opinion that the very 
fact that a salesman’s value is subject 
to specific, almost automatic, measure- 
ment scares many young people away 
and leads them, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to seek security in a job where, 


























though earnings may be less and prog- 
ress slower, they feel more comfortable 
than where the value of every day’s 
work can be checked against the amount 
paid for it. 

It would take more of a mind-reader 
than I am to pretend to know the extent 
to which this is true, but sales managers 
certainly have rather liberal opportuni- 
desire for 
unearned to be 
pretty strong in human nature—and that 
it doesn’t appear to be greatly influenced 


ties to observe that the 


security does seem 





by education. They will also tell the 
young man whose ideal job is one in 
which he can “get by” that he had just 
as well pass up selling, because the 
possibility of going very far in any 
kind of sales work is fairly remote for 
those who lack the venturesomeness that 
goes with self-confidence and _ self- 
reliance. 

Other employers are of the opinion 
that one reason so many young people 
don't want even to think about a career 
of personal selling is that they think 
of the relations between buyer and 
seller as a “conflict’—and they just 
don’t like conflicts. Probably this kind 
of thinking is the reason why so many 
who actually become salesmen find it 
hard to get over the fear of starting 
negotiations with prospective buyers. 
Many stay in the lower earning brackets 
because they get over their 
tendency to confine their calls to people 


never 
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they already know, and, in fact, try to 
find what they consider good reasons 
for keeping calls of any kind at a 
minimum. ; 

The obvious specific for this state 
of mind is the counter-attitude that 
comes when a salesman believes so 
thoroughly in what he is selling that 
he sincerely looks on his work as that 
of an interpreter who is helping his 
customer to spend his money wisely. 
Nobody fears anyone to whom he feels 
he is being genuinely helpful. 

One of the ideas that some young 
men graduating from college have listed 
as detracting from the dignity of a 
sales career is the fact that salesmen 
for certain kinds of products (musical 
instruments, automobiles and 
household equipment, for example) 
often find it profitable to appeal to that 
offshoot of ambition known as “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses.” This rather 
sizable group of college men seem to 
have the impression that there is some- 
thing unworthy in this competitive 
spirit that has been planted in the 
natures of men. 

Educational leaders might rather 
make a point of reminding young men 
that, in a competitive world, where 
such concepts as “living standards” and 
“civilization” and even “freedom” itselt 
are tied in so closely with economics 
and commercial activity, “keeping up 
with. the Joneses” has been one of the 
great constructive forces in the evolu- 
tion of human progress. That fine word 
“excellence” implies aiming specifically 
at excelling competitor. This 
industrial period, when the providing 
of productive, wealth-creating employ- 
ment means so much, seems no fit oc- 
casion to belittle a characteristic of 
human nature that has so many job 
creating potentialities as the salesman’s 
function of reminding millions of 
“Joneses” of ways in which they can 
keep up with or excel one another. 

I have tried to emphasize the pos- 
sibilities of personal selling as a start- 
ing point in a marketing career but the 
main thing, of course, is to get started 
—to take advantage of any opening 
that shows itself, no matter whether 


electric 


some 


it be in the office, or on the sidewalk, 
or the sales floor, or behind the counter. 

Above all in importance is cultivating 
the attitude that results in performing 
routine duties as if they were not 
routine—trying ceaselessly to find out 
a little more about how markets get 
that way, and what makes sales tick— 
then doing those things. 
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MILESTONES 


N George Eyster’s law office in Detroit, “ten or 

eleven men” met in December, 1914. Out of their 

discussion came the preliminary structure of the 
first Kiwanis club. On January 21, 1915, Michigan 
issued a charter for the Kiwanis Club of Detroit. By 
March the membership had grown to nearly 200. 


This was thirty years ago. Today in 2,254 communi- 
ties, 140,000 Kiwanians pay tribute to the ideals of 
service envisioned by these founders of our great move- 
ment. The first club to be formed in Canada was at 
Hamilton, Ontario, on November 1, 1916. The story of 
Kiwanis development and growth is a stirring chapter 
in the history of our two nations, 


Following World War I, our numerical strength 
grew rapidly. When, at the Birmingham Convention in 
1919, Organizer Allen Browne relinquished his contract 
for the control of club extension, Kiwanis consisted of 
15,500 members in 138 communities. The sponsorship 
plan, then established and since followed most success- 
fully, within a year virtually doubled the number of 
clubs. By 1929, we had 103,283 members in 1812 clubs. 


Then came the depression years. They proved con- 
clusively the essential character of our activities. Al- 
though many members were lost and extension stopped, 
established clubs met the test with flying colors. The 
loss in clubs was almost imperceptible. Membership, 


however, had dropped from 103,283 to 79,589 by 1934.. 


The gradual revival of business activity saw men turn 
again to Kiwanis in increasing numbers. New club 
building was resumed. The membership curve climbed 
above all previous experience. 


When, without warning, the Japanese attacked the 
United States on December 7, 1941, President Donley 
in a telegram to the President of the United States 
pledged the all-out support of 113,530 Kiwanians to a 
speedy victory for the Allied cause. Our Canadian 
brothers had gone to war two years earlier. More than 
13,000 members are now in military service. Today, 
membership has touched another new high of 140,000. 


The 1945 goal of 150,000 should soon be a reality 
if clubs stress three important considerations. First, 
make sure that every member is assigned a job. 
Second, as regular contacts with military members are 
maintained, restore to active status immediately those 
who are discharged from the armed forces. Third and 
last, study all open classifications and recruit other 
leaders whose service will be helpful in solving the 
reconstruction problems ahead. 

With stout hearts Kiwanis marches on to “Win the 
War—Build for Peace.” 
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F EWi could look into 


Whitney 


the present he 


would be highly 

pleased with the magnificent per- 
formance of cotton which is fighting on 
the land, sea and in the air for free- 
dom. But, were he to look into the 
future he would be alarmed—for after 
the war cotton will face one of its 
vravest crises, 

Besides being one of the many natural 
products which must run the gauntlet 
of postwar competition, American cot- 
ton also faces a continued absence of 


world market control which was _ lost 





more than a decade ago when our cotton 
tailed to compete with the price of 
greatly-expanded crops in Brazil, 
Egypt, India and other foreign coun- 
tries. To cope with this, however, 
government cotton interests have put 
through an export subsidy program 
which makes the American fiber avail- 
able to exporters at prices competitive 


with world markets. 


The biggest worry and one that 


demands the most urgent attention, 
however, is the encroachment of syn- 
thetic fibers. “King Cotton,” who saw 
climb from a 
(1935-39) 


6,500,000 bales per year to a record of 


peacetime 
consumption of 


his reign 


average 
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KING COTTON 
Girds for Battle 


By Fi oseph 


11,000,000 bales during the past two 
crop years, has not overlooked similar 
gains by some of the synthetic fibers. 
American rayon moved from its small 
beginning in 1911 to 8,000,000 pounds 
annually after the close of the first 
World War and jumped to 122,000,000 
pounds per year in 1929; 380,000,000 
pounds in 1939 and 663,000,000 pounds 
(equivalent in weight to slightly less 
than 1,500,000 bales of cotton) in 1943. 

Some idea of the rapid gains in nylon 


production can be had in figures on 









A close-up of delta 
and pine land cot- 
ton in Washington 
County, Mississippi. 


pickers at work in 
Mississippi Delta 
country. 


the expansion of plants. From a plant- 
capacity of 4,000,000 pounds annually 
in 1939 the plant-capacity was boosted 
to 20,000,000 pounds in 1942. The nylon 
industry estimates that after the war 
22,000,000 to 23,000,000 pounds of 
nylon hosiery yarn will be produced. 
The post-war nylon stocking goal is 
37,500,000 pairs annually. The synthetic 
fibers are also making great strides in 
Europe. 

However, cotton is still king. The 


Williams 


best grades and much of the lower 
grades have gone to war and approx- 
imately 11,000 different items made of 
cotton are being used by our Army and 
Navy. Cotton is used for gun camou- 
flage and truck tarpaulins, 
munitions, all types of uniforms includ- 
ing ski and air suits, blankets, sleeping 


shelters, 


bags, parachutes for dropping supplies 
by air, tents, cord in tires for military 


vehicles, hammocks, fishing nets, helmet 
linings, plane parts, self-sealing gasoline 
tanks for planes and life rafts. More 





than half of the present total production 
is being used to equip our fighting men. 


estimated that 
fibers 


During 1943 it was 
about 73 
consumed by the nation was cotton from 
some 2,000,000 farms in the South. 


But despite the popularity which cot- 


percent of the raw 


ton is now enjoying, the industry knows 
that when Johnny comes marching home 
a large part of the cotton market will 
come with him. Then it will be every 
fiber on its own merits and the test 
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will be in quality and price. Such syn- 
thetics as rayon, nylon, vinyon, saran, 
glass fiber, casein fiber, and soybean 
fiber, not to mention natural fibers such 
as jute, wool, linen, and silk and other 
materials such as paper, leather, rubber, 
wood, and metal, will each step in for 
its share of the cotton kingdom. Even 
the machines which blow hot air on 
your hands to dry them can be con- 
sidered as competitors with cotton. 
The seriousness of such competition 
is indicated by the army’s recent adop- 
tion of rayon for the manufacture of 
cord in certain types of military and 
airplane tires. This displacement sends 
several hundred thousand bales of cot- 
ton annually in search of other markets. 
Cotton cord is still being used in pas- 
senger car tires, however, since it is 
slightly cheaper than rayon and has 
approximately the same tensile strength, 
but even this industry may yield to 
rayon after the war. At the close of the 
first World War the price of continuous 
filament rayon yarn reached a peak of 
$6 per but subsequently 
fallen sharply. Since 1932 it has sold 
for 55 cents per pound. Rayon staple 
fiber can now be bought for only 25 
cents per pound which is only a few 


pound has 


Above: Model holding Palco fibre A and wearing jacket made of it. Left: 
Right: 
in picture. Now in war work it makes insulating tape for electric motors and generators, 


processing before they become finished Aralac. 


cents higher than the present price of 
cotton. Further reductions are possible. 

When rayon produced from cellulose, 
made its appearance about 33 years ago, 
it was referred to as “artificial silk” 
and created little worry in the cotton 
industry. But rayon changed and im- 
proved, until the fiber not only was a 
threat to the silk market but also stepped 
in for a share of the cotton market. 
Ways were found to make rayon dull 
in appearance as well as silky and a 
rayon fiber in short length staple like 


cotton and wool was developed to 


Better quality of cotton 
and new methods of proces- 
sing will enable King Cot- 


throne. 


to keep his 


ton 




























overcome the difficulties of processing. 
The original rayon fiber was a con- 
filament silk 
could be processed only on silk ma- 


tinuous similar to and 
chinery but now it can be processed 
on cotton and wool machinery. Until a 
few years ago rayon clothing had only 
about half the tensile strength of cotton 
and only about one-fourth the strength 
when wet. Rayon met this challenge by 
developing a new type of fiber of about 
equal strength to that of cotton. 
Nylon, after the war will match fibers 
largely with silk since both are sheer 


materials suited for ladies’ hosiery, 
underwear, dresses and products which 
are not entirely within cotton’s present 
reach. As yet, no method for weaving 
cotton into a product light and sheer 
enough to compete with silk and nylon, 
has been found. Cotton research during 
the past few years, however, has been 
in this direction. Nylon today is going 
to the war services. This fiber, produced 
from coal, air and water, is constantly 
being improved and undoubtedly will 
enjoy a tremendously popular postwar 
market. 

Nylon has certain advantages with 
which other synthetic and natural fibers 
find it It is tough, 
wears well, dries quickly, is non-ab- 


hard to compete. 


light in weight and resists 


and 
instances it has supplanted cotton for 


sorbent, 
moths other insects. In many 
military purposes and is being used in 
tents, hammocks, ropes, parachutes and 
scores of other products. 

Protein fibers with which cotton will 
have to reckon are made from soybeans, 
peanuts and milk. These are woven with 
wool and cotton or by themselves into 
coats, suits, draperies, blankets, neckties, 
underwear, socks and felt hats. Other 
tree bark, 


fabrics will be made from 


Casein fibers form a taffylike strip like this in one of their first stages of 


Fiberglas yarn drawn from marbles of unblemished glass has been woven into neckties like that 


fiberglass, synthetic resins, petroleum 
and salt. 
Synthetic the 


menace to cotton. Paper has displaced 


fibers are not only 
cotton for bags, napkins, diapers and 
towels. In kraft paper bags alone, con 
sumption of paper jumped from 437,000 
tons in 1929 to 834,000 tons in 1943 
Strong and moisture-resistant paper 
bags have driven deep salients into the 
cotton market and are being used to 
package cement, sugar and fertilizer. 
The using 
(Continued on page 28) 


army is even paper in 








My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


Hero 


I was in his shirt sleeves, so any decorations he 
might have worn on his blouse were not evident. 
The single silver bar on the collar of his shirt 
showed him to be a lieutenant. In a casual conversation 
with me he said he was pushing off in a few days. I had 
more sense than to ask where he was going, but I did ask 


if he hoped to see action. 


He said, well, he was going back to the South Pacific. 
When I said I supposed he was glad to be getting back into 
action, he laughed and replied that he was neither a liar nor 
a moron, and that any man who had had eight months in 
action and said he wanted to go back was one or the other. 


“I’m not a hero,” he continued. “I am a coward. I had 
one plane shot out from under me and had to hit the silk. 
| came down in the top of a banyan tree and joined a family 
of monkeys. They didn’t like it, and neither did I. The only 
difference was that they could stay there, and I had to cut, 
climb and swim my way out. 


“Then I had a boat torpedoed out from under me and 
was left floating in the ocean with the dismembered bodies 
of my shipmates floating around me. It was exactly three 
million miles to the nearest land. I floated around out there 


for several lifetimes before they found me. 


“People have different ideas of what constitutes adventure. 
| have had enough of that kind of adventure to last me a 
lifetime. [| am an old man at twenty-three, and I am a 
coward. | do a lot of trembling at the thought of going back 
to it. Sometimes I have so much trembling to do that I 
can't get it all done in the daytime and I have to lie awake 
nights to catch up on my trembling. 


“When I get ready to shove off, if some officer who ranks 
ime comes along with a priority for my seat on that plane, 
you will be amazed at how gracefully I will yield to him. 
If some lady wanted my seat on that plane so she could go 
up north to see the new spring clothes, you would be sur- 
prised how happy I would be to give it to her. 


“All I ask of life is a job behind the soda fountain of 
some small town drug store where I can stand all day and 
flirt with the bobby socks girls, and have time off to take 
the prettiest one to the movies at night. 

“My friend, I am no hero. I don’t enjoy parachute jump- 
ing, getting torpedoed and being shot at! 


“I'll do my job because that’s what I’ve been trained to 
do. I can fly and shoot with the best of them, but I refuse 
to lie about it and say that I enjoy it, because I don’t. It 


scares me even to think about it. 


Stuff 


¢ 
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“But, listen. There are a lot of my friends out there still 
pitching. I know how to get out of trees, out of the water 
and out of the tight places, and I’m damned ‘if I am going 
to let them down! They need my help and I am going back 
and give them the best I’ve got. What I want—what you 
want—doesn’t count any more. We've got a job to do. It’s 
a nasty, messy, lousy job, but we’ve got to clean it up, and 
coward though I may be, I’m going back and kill all the 
Japs I can. 


“A lot of us cowards are going to stay with it till it’s 
done. Then I’m coming back and get my job at that soda 
fountain !” 


Coward? You know he isn’t. All over the muddy fields 
of Europe the same kind of cowards are getting killed in 
fox holes. All over the seven seas that same kind of cowards 
are having ships blown out from under them and _ their 
mangled bodies are tossed into the icy waters. Flying 
through the clouds over half the world are more of that 
kind of cowards having planes shot out from under them 
and coming down in flames, or—if they are lucky—hitting 
the silk to come down and be prisoners of war in some 
stinking prison camp. 


Those men are doing their jobs. Millions of them from 
Canada and the United States are over there pitching. They 
are doing their best, even if they don’t like what they have 
to do, even if they know they are cowards. 


What are we doing—we lucky people who are dry and 
warm and well fed and safe? 


Are we giving those boys the best we’ve got? Are we 
doing the best we know how to win this war? 

What do we answer when we are asked to head one of 
the committees for a Bond Drive? What do we answer 
when we are asked to work on the War Chest Drive? 

How do we feel about buying War Bonds until we have 
just enough left to get by on? 

Are we faithful in performing the volunteer work neces- 
sary to keep our Ration Boards, our Service Men's Clubs 


? 


and our Civilian Defense units functioning : 
How frequently do we contribute to the Blood Bank? 


Do we write a letter a day to that boy overseas who may 
be one of those brave cowards? 


Are we doing all we can—or just as little as we can to 
help win this war? 


I want that old-young lieutenant to come back and get 
that job behind that soda fountain, don’t you? 


&——_-— 
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How tt Feels to be Thirty Years Old 


By George A. Ferris 


PAST PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB OF DETROIT, MICH. 


HO am I? You may be sur- 

prised. P 

I am the Detroit No. 1 

Kiwanis Club—the very first conceived 

in the fertile minds of about a dozen 

Detroiters during the summer of 1914 

and legally born in Detroit, January 
21, 1915. 


The men whose initiative and vision 
resulted in my birth were Joseph G. 
Prance, known throughout Kiwanis In- 
ternational as “the first Kiwanian,” 
Donald A. Johnston, Harry A. Young, 
Charles R. Cowdin, George J. Haas, 
Charles R. Rapp, and a few others. 
Messrs. Prance and Rapp have passed 
on. Messrs. Johnston, Young, Cowdin 
and Haas are active members of the 


No. 1 Club. 


In January I had a birthday. I am 
30 years old—emerging from festive 
youth and entering life’s service of 
manhood and sagacity. However, I, the 
No. 1 Kiwanis club, am not old or 
getting old, and will never grow old 
so long as the members who constitute 
my identity retain the spirit and enthu- 
siasm and inspiration that characterized 
the pioneers who officiated at my birth. 


And now, Harley Magee, managing 
editor of The Kiwanis Magazine, has 
asked me to tell you “how it feels to 
be thirty years old.” 

It feels swell—wonderful. 


As I realize that I am the father, or 
grandfather, or great-great-grandfather 
of some 2,250 Kiwanis clubs, with 
140,000 members, scattered throughout 
the United States and Canada, I hold 
my head high, throw out my chest, and 
am inflated with pride. 


Perhaps you would like to know what 
I, old No. 1, have done or am doing 
as an individual club to justify the 
evident inflammation of my ego. 


Well, during the three decades of my 
existence I have developed from an 
unsophisticated youngster into a robust 
personality consisting of 200 active 
members—not mentioning the additional 
139,800 Kiwanians in my Kiwanis 
family. I boast a bit, too, about my 
paramount objective m the realm of 


service, Kiwanis Camp Comfort, so 


named in honor of its founder, Comfort 
A. Tyler. This camp, on the shore of 
Lake Orion, 30 miles from Detroit, has 
during the 22 years of its existence, 
contributed health, culture and delight 
to more than 2,000 underprivileged 
girls, who gained about 6,000 pounds in 
weight while they were my guests. 


(Continued on page 27) 


Four of these Kiwanis pioneers are still active 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Detroit. Front 
row: George J. Haas, first vice president; Joseph 
G. Prance, Kiwanian No. | (now deceased); and 
Donald A. Johnston, first president. Back row: 
Charles R. Cowdin; Charles R. Rapp (deceased) 
and Harry A. Young, early secretary of the 
Detroit club who served for some years. 


We asked the first club in 


Kiwanis how it feels to be 
30 years old. Detroit No. 1 


says it feels swell—wonderful. 





Kiwanis Camp Comfort—a typical group of guests. At extreme left, top row, is Miss Ethel MacKenzie, 
matron of the Camp when it was founded 22 years ago, and is still serving magnificently in same 


capacity. In inset is Robert W. Jean, superintendent of the Camp for many years. 
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Here we are, (top) at 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago I!, Illinois, an address familiar to every 

club secretary, the home of the General Office of Kiwanis International. We'll let you guess which floor 

we occupy, but we'll give you a hint—it isn't the first. Push right into one of the elevaters with 
140,000 other Kiwanians (or would you rather take the stairs). 


Bottom, step off the elevator at the second floor—how did you guess it?—and “you're in Kiwanis now.” 

The receptionist makes registering a virtually painless operation. See that placard above her head? 

Don't reach for your glasses. It says "Membership Today, January 16, 1945—138,869."" Since then we've 

grown another thousand or more. Now let's step into the reception room. (Just ignore the fellows in 
those chairs. They're stooges trying to look like visitors and we'll meet them later). 
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UNDREDS of Kiwanians visit 
the General Office in Chicago 
each year and find it an inter- 

esting and stimulating experience. For 
the benefit of the thousands of other 
members who have not had an _ op- 
portunity to see “home base,” The 
Kiwanis Magazine this month brings 
the mountain to Mahomet. In the 
pictures on this and the following pages 
you see through the eye of the camera 
just what you would see with your own 
eyes if you visited us and made the 
“grand circle tour” in person. We have 
tried to depict “Kiwanis in Action” 
here in the General Office. We hope 
that you'll like the pictures so much 
that you’ll resolve to pay us a personal 
visit on your next trip to Chicago. 
Every day is open house at 520 North 
Michigan, our latchstring is always out 
and there’s a big “Welcome” on the 
doormat. Come and see us some time— 


and try to make it soon. 


And now for your own personally 
conducted tour of the General Office as 
the guest of your Magazine. There are 
140,000 Kiwanians waiting in line be- 
hind you, so let’s go! 
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Above, a corner of the reception room. Seated, right, is the Secretary's 
secretary—Miss Geneva Klauser, secretary to the Secretary of Kiwanis 
International. 

Right, above, dotting this huge map are pins representing each of 2,250 
Kiwanis clubs and a lot more pins will be stuck in this map in 1945 as 
new clubs are built. The sober gentleman finds it difficult to compre- 
hend that his own club is just a dot on this Kiwanis map but the smiling 
chap with the ruler points out that Kiwanis International covers a 
lot of territory. 


Right, below, more than 13,000 Kiwanians—almost ten per cent of our 
membership—are serving their country in the armed forces today and 
the big blue star in this reception room service flag is a salute to 
Kiwanians in uniform on every battlefront. The smaller stars are of gold, 
each representing a Kiwanian who has given his life for his country. In 
the glass case is the gold bell of Kiwanis International resting on a base 
of native woods containing 29 sections, one from each Kiwanis district. 
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Above, step into the office of the International 
Secretary, O. E. Peterson, (right), affectionately 


known as ''Pete'’ to thousands of Kiwanians. His rn" T TOE 
visitors are Albert C. Heine, (left), past pres- cn | ee | ae | ee Baga aa 
ident of the Morris, Minn., club and Theodore — . Pre 
Fenske of Morris, former chairman of the Inter- ' te 
national Committee on Agriculture. Pete is in di 
charge of the General Office and operates under 

the direction of the Board of Trustees. What's ae: 
that magazine Albert is reading? Can it —<** 

9g g be— — 2 ‘- 


yes, sir, it really is! _ 
Saal 


Right, adjoining Pete's office is the Board Room Ae, 
where the Trustees meet but we haven't walked in ——_ 
on a Trustees' meeting. This is a staff conference 

called by Pete to discuss General Office prob- 

lems. The photographs on the walls are those of 

Past International Presidents. You'll meet these 

department heads later, so let's tiptoe out and 

let Pete finish whatever he's saying. 


¥ 
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Looking the length of the General Office you see 

part of the staff of about sixty secretaries, stenog- 

raphers, typists and file clerks so intent on 

their work that they didn't even have time to 

take a peek at the handsome photographer— 
it says here. 





Half a dozen men and women have worked in 
the Genera! Office for more than twenty years 
and several others have almost twenty years of 
service. This gentleman, Percy R. ‘'Perk’’ Monson, 
is in the former group. Perk has quite a title 
dangling from the end of his name. He's 
Administrative Assistant which, translated into 
English, means he helps Pete. if you want to 
become an A.A.,Perk's advice is to learn to do 
everything from translating Sanskrit to mountain 
climbing. 





The man behind the pipe recently traveled |,000 
miles to attend his one-thousandth consecutive 
Kiwanis meeting when he went from Chicago to 
Jersey City to be present at his home club on 
Fred Barnes Day. Frederick M. Barnes, a former 
International officer, is in charge of activities 
and field service. Fred directs the men in the 
field engaged in organizing new Kiwanis clubs. 
Yes, his desk is always cluttered up like this. 


Meet your host on this "grand circle tour," the 
steff of The Kiwanis Magazine. They are in a 
huddle at the moment trying to decide the 
easiest way to give each of 2,250 Kiwanis Clubs 
@ page or two of space in each 32-page issue. 
What they need is a slide rule. Seated is Miss 
Harriett Howes, the assistant editor, and the 
chap who has so rudely turned his back on us 
is Harley W. Magee, the managing editor. Absent 
was Roe Fulkerson, editorial writer, who lives 
in Florida. 





We're just waiting for the day when the fellow 
at the typewriter turns out a piece of copy for 
the press or radio and forgets to put ''Kiwanis"' 
in it somewhere. His Kiwanis clippings, if 
placed end to end, would reach from the Gen- 
eral Office clear to your club. Meet Ford B. 
Worthing, the staff man in charge of public 
relations and his brace of helper-outers. 
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When your club yells “Help, Help" here's the “i - d } D 2 


man who comes to your rescue. Walter Ingram . — 


. . . . . . . oa 
is virtually a Kiwanis institution and when you 


—— 


finish looking at his crew you'll find this retiring 
chap away back in the corner. Walter is in ne, 
charge of the Service Department which handles 
the requests of clubs for assistance and which = 
also studies club reports and as a result of 
such studies initiates suggestions for other clubs : , 

to follow. 
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Left, in the background, as usual, is the 
man who keeps everybody happy—well, any- 
how, he tries. He is George A. Seyfer, office 
manager. George employs the office person- 
nel, handles accounts and finances, serves as 
purchasing agent and in his spare time 
counts the petty cash. In the foreground is 
George's secretary, Miss Frances Smyth. 


Below, here's where the money goes—right in 
those big safes—and these are the watchdogs 
of the treasury. This is the accounting depart- 
ment, part of George Seyfer's domain, and 
the lady with her back to us is Miss Rachel 
Hunt, chief accountant. (Turn around, Miss 
Hunt, and meet our visitors.) Next to her is 
Mrs. Alice Krueger, chief supply clerk. 


Left, if you are a Kiwanian, your name is on one of the index cards 
in these wheels and one of these young ladies can flip it up quicker 
than you can say ‘'Kiwanis International.'' Each of these wheels 
contains about 6,000 names listed alphabetically by states, clubs and 
names. On your card is a complete history of your Kiwanis record 
since the day you joined. Just seeing your own name pop up from 
one of these wheels is worth a visit to the General Office. 





Above, here's a section of the Records Depart- 
ment with bureaus devoted to classification, 
tabulations and reports. This department main- 
tains complete records of every division, every 
district, every club and every member of every 
club. The man in charge is Robert R. (Bob) 
LaFollette. We offer 2 small prize to the first 
fellow who can find Bob in this picture. At desk 
to left is Miss Florence Anderson, Bob's secretary. 


Left, Department of Supplies where orders for 
club equipment are received and filled. In 
foreground is C. Edison "'E'' Clough. Here are 
handled orders for all bulk items, bulletins, 
literature and merchandise. 


Absent when these pictures were made was E. 
Larry Tromley, Convention Manager who, in these 
days of restricted conventions, is on field duty. 












By j. Hugh Jackson 


1944 CHAIRMAN INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS STANDARDS 


NTIL victory comes, both in 

Europe and in the Pacific, the 

people of America have one 
supreme duty, and that is to remain 
loyally and steadfastly on the job, pro- 
ducing and transporting the supplies 
for those 11,500,000 men and women 
who have lived heroically in the service 
of the nation, and who in many in- 
stances have died gloriously for the 
ideals of home and country. 

But it also is the duty—right now, 
as well as tomorrow—of every Kiwa 
nian, and of every citizen of this nation, 
to look forward to the postwar period 
and help make definite plans for a finer 
and better America to which our mil- 
lions of young men and women will 
return, Better living for all the people 
of our land means the supplying of sat- 
isfactory jobs for all those who are able 
and willing to work. 

Business, industry and agriculture are 
the great providers of employment for 
the American people. Is there, there- 
fore, any greater challenge or duty, 
either today or tomorrow, which faces 
Kiwanians—and, in fact, all the people 
of our nation—than to aid in the recon 
version of these great economic acti 
ities to a peacetime basis at the earliest 
possible moment after the war? More- 
over, this is a task that must be done in 
a manner that will insure protection for 
the savings of the American people, 
that will provide as quickly as possible 
for the production of essential civilian 
goods, that will maintain maximum em- 
ployment, and that will preserve and 
strengthen our system of free and indi- 
vidual enterprise. 


This demands outstanding leadership § 


in every community, as a_ result of 
which there will be careful surveys of 
peacetime possibilities for industrial and 
commercial development of activities 
leading to essential municipal improve- 
ments and of the over-all resources and 
facilities of each community which can 
be made available for improved living 
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and for the fuller and richer develop- 
ment of its citizens. It also means that 
every community, through properly 
constituted leadership, should work for 
the creation and expression of sound 
opinion on questions not only affecting 
the welfare of the community but also 
on constructive measures for the na- 
tional good. Unless we can develop still 
further this strong sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for good government and 
for the just treatment of all our people, 
America will largely have fought this 
war in vain. 

What are some of the specific prob- 
lems that will face us in the postwar 
period, and which it is our duty to 
solve? There are many—some are im- 
mediate; some will extend over a period 
of years. Perhaps the most crucial 
problem is maintaining full employment 
for the American people. Normally we 
have some 55,000,000 “gainfully em- 
ployed” persons in the United States. 
Today we have a total labor force of 
around 65,000,000, including about 
11,500,000 men and women in _ the 
armed forces and around 17,000,000 
workers employed in war industries. 

What will happen to these American 
workers in the postwar adjustment 
period? It has been estimated by vari- 
ous reliable agencies that approximately 
28,000,000 men and women now in the 
armed services or employed in war in- 
dustries must find other jobs or be re- 
adjusted in present jobs, with the final 
and complete defeat of the Axis nations. 
As individuals, community and indus- 
try groups, governmental units or po- 
litical parties we may become tremen- 
dously confused and bewildered by this 
problem, but that does not make the 
problem or our responsibility any less. 
The challenge is still there; the job is 
yet to be done. Let us assume the duty 
cheerfully, and let’s tackle it today with 
all our might. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce has estimated that unless the 
country can achieve a level of postwar 
business activity at least 35 per cent 
higher than in 1940—which means the 
civilian output of goods and _ services 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Top: One of the county's two auger-type rotaries in action. 
help in keeping 650 miles of road open to traffic. 
center, and Robert Forsberg, right. 


N the heels of a terrific storm 

and cyclone in Kandiyohi 

County, Minnesota, a farmer 
ventured out to survey the damage and 
found a highway flooded because an ob- 
struction blocked the end of a culvert. 
The farmer returned to his home and 
telephoned the County Highway De- 
partment at Willmar, several miles dis- 
tant. A few minutes later he decided 
to have another look at the road. A 
highway maintenance truck and crew 
were already on the job opening the 
culvert. 

“Just telephoned 
the farmer. “Since 
guess I better cancel the call.” 

“Don’t bother,” came the reply, “We 
didn’t happen by. We got your mes- 
sage.” 

And that’s how the farmer learned 
that his county is the first in the state 
and perhaps in the entire country to 
have a system of two-way radio com- 
munication plows, 
service trucks, superintendent’s and en- 


your office,” said 


you happened by, 


between its snow 








These units, radio equipped are a big 
Kiwanian E. §. Ward, County Engineer, 
The radio room is at the left. 


Above: 


gineer’s cars and the central office of 
the Highway Department, a system 
planned and supervised by Erwin S. 
Ward, County Highway Engineer and 
a member of the Willmar Kiwanis club. 

The radio communication 
system, now in use for more than two 


two-way 


years, has established an enviable rec- 
ord for speedy service in meeting emer- 
gencies. Kandiyohi County, 24 miles 
wide and 36 miles long, usually has one 
or two big snowstorms during the win- 
ter. With the aid of two-way radio by 
which the central office can keep in 
touch day and night with 14 
units in the field, 650 miles of open 


mobile 


roads are kept open even in extreme 
snow conditions. In addition radio en- 
ables roads to be opened quickly wher- 
ever an emergency may develop in the 
county. 

A physician telephoned the highway 
department that a farmer’s daughter 12 
or 15 miles distant was critically ill 
with pneumonia and roads near the 
home were impassable. Before the phy- 


15 


Radto 
IR 
Old Man 
Winter 


Harley W. Magee 


MANAGING EDITOR, 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


They don’t exactly open snow- 
blocked roads in this Minne- 
sota county by turning on the 
radio but the radio helps. 


sician arrived at the impassable section, 
the highway department had directed a 
nearby snow plow to the farmer’s road 
and the road had been cleared of snow 
right to the farmer’s front door. 

A farmer and his wife came to Will- 
mar one winter day to shop, leaving 
their children in school. A_ sudden 
snowstorm came up and by mid-after- 
blocked. The 


frantic parents appealed to the highway 


noon highways were 


department. In a few minutes the de- 
partment was talking by radio to a 
truck crew near the farm home and the 
school. A road was opened and one of 
the men took the farmer's children to 
his own home for the night and the 
fears of the parents were dissipated be- 
fore nightfall. 

“Of course we get a lot of satisfaction 
in rendering service in emergencies like 
these,” says Kiwanian Ward. “In addi- 
tion to getting roads open in cases of 
illness, we often render emergency serv- 
ice with the aid of two-way radio by 
opening roads quickly for funerals and 
weddings. Sometimes we even plow 
open roads in a hurry for a meeting of 
the Ladies’ Aid and the members find 
an open parking space when they get 

(Continued on page 27) 
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YOUTH CENTERS 


WE can't make children good by laws, curfew or otherwise. 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child” is an exploded theory. 
We have learned that we can’t beat goodness into a child. 
Yet the devil is busier than ever these 
days finding work for idle hands to do, 
especially the idle hands of teen-age 
children. 

Psychiatrists and physicians have 
long recognized the fact that adoles- 
cence is the dangerous age. It is a 





period of insecurity, of tension, of 
problems which need adjustment. And 
in these war days all the problems of youth are increased 
and sharpened. 


It is high time that we recognize that there are adolescents 
in every community—both underprivileged and overprivi- 
leged—who are restless and eager for adventure, and the 
beer parlor and the juke joint with their bright lights and 
hectic gayety offer synthetic adventure. 

The only successful method of keeping these children 
busy and happy is to supply them with a wholesome outlet 
for their energy. One way to do this is through the estab- 
lishment of youth centers, of which there is at least one in 
most towns where Kiwanis functions. 

The experiences of thousands of these youth centers have 
been summarized, and a few musts have been developed by 
the survey. The first essential is that the children must plan 
their own activities and make their own rules of govern- 
ment. It is well, of course, to have representative adults 
on hand to help and advise, but the main work of planning 
and carrying out the plans must rest with the adolescents 
themselves. 

In every case, the prime factor in holding the interest 
and insuring regular attendance at these youth centers is 
dancing. Young folks will dance. If no nice place is sup- 
plied where they can dance, they will go to the places which 
are not so nice. 

Just as dancing is essential, so also is co-recreation. 
There is little or no hope of success where the recreation 
center is limited to one sex. It is normal and proper for 
teen-age boys and girls to be together, and any attempt to 
segregate them in their recreation hours is doomed to failure. 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


The juke box is a must, also. The dances on the juke box 
records are just long enough. The jive and swing young 
folks demand these days can be had on records at a minimum 
cost. No youth center should be without one of these gaudy, 
blaring dispensers of the sort of music they love. 

If there is a civic-minded musical director in your town 
who will train the teen-age musicians and help them to have 
their own jive band, that is perfect. But it takes a lot of 
time and a lot of patience on the part of both director and 
musicians. 

A canteen where cokes and light refreshments can be 
bought also has great appeal. Its resemblance to the can- 
teens of the service clubs from which civilian children are 
barred gives it additional appeal. 

Finding a vacant, centrally located room; paying the 
rent and light bills, and assigning club members to act as 
adult advisors, is the part a Kiwanis club plays in the estab- 
lishment of a youth center. 

There is no better Kiwanis work. It is a contribution to 
the future of your town, and to the youth of your town. 


As we grow older, our bodies grow shorter. But 
our stories grow longer! 


ON GOD’‘S SIDE 


ONE of the great objectives of Kiwanis is aid to the 
churches in their spiritual aims. There are many men in 
Kiwanis who have no direct affiliation with any church, but 
there is no man in Kiwanis who is not 


on God’s side. 
No better evidence can be given the | | 


community at large of how Kiwanis 
stands than to have the club attend 
church in a body. This puts us definite- 





ly on record as people who do support 
the churches. 

You will find that the preacher in 
your club will be delighted to work with you on a special 
Kiwanis service at his church. You will also be interested 
to see how heartily the project will be indorsed by the mem- 
bers who have no church affiliations. - 
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In these war days, men turn naturally to God for peace 
and comfort. Many of them need only this one visit to 
church to resume their habit of regular church attendance. 

No Kiwanian would live and bring up his children in a 
town in which there were no churches. It is certainly to 
his best interest to encourage the churches, if only to the 
extent of attending with his fellow Kiwanians. 

* 
What a pity we can’t start over again and try to 
live up to our obituaries. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

AT first thought it would seem that the best man for song 
leader of your club is that fine trained professional mu- 
sician. Not necessarily. It might seem that the best man 
in the club to head up the committee 
on the support of the churches in their yo SwoueD 
spiritual aims is that fine minister. ary Ook 
Probably not. It might also seem that xf 
the best man for that committee on a 
better understanding between the farmer 
and the city man is your Kiwanian who 
owns a farm. Not so. 

The best man for song leader is the 
enthusiastic lawyer with a barbershop baritone; for the 
church work, the business man who is intensely interested 
in spiritual work; for the farmer committee, the business 
man who not only knows what is wrong with conditions, 
but has some ideas about what to do to help those con- 
ditions, 

Men get little kick out of doing in Kiwanis the work 
they are doing every day outside of the club. There is a 
lack of novelty, a lack of enthusiasm in the same old grind. 
They are also less likely to make a success of it because 
the outsider brings to the job a fresh viewpoint which the 
professional lacks. 

The committee chairman who is doing some work entirely 
foreign to his regular occupation brings to that work curi- 
osity and energy. He is not handicapped by stale ideas. 
He enjoys it more and as a rule accomplishes more than 
the man who is doing the same work every day for a 
living. 






The new U. S. budget proposes a war program of 

half a trillion dollars. Half a trillion dollars is 

$500,000,000,000.00—in other words a half million 
millions. In any words, that is a lot of money. 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


THREE great youth organizations working along the same 
general lines are the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts and the 
Camp Fire Girls. The largest and, we believe, the oldest 
of these is the Boy Scouts, which or- 
ganization is now celebrating its thirty- 
fifth anniversary. In that time the lives 
of twelve million men and boys have 
been made better and richer because 
of the contact. 

The registered membership of the 
group is now 1,800,000. All these boys 
are learning lessons of citizenship, of 
kindliness, of conservation, of love and appreciation of 
nature, and of many other things which make for fine 
character, 
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While there is nothing military or war-like about the Boy 
Scout idea, now that we are facing the possibility of military 
service for all boys, it is well to remember that the boys 
who have been in Scouting have learned lessons in how to 
take care of themselves in the great out-of-doors; they have 
learned discipline and comradeship. Ali this is valuable to 
a future soldier. 

It is also well to remember the wide scope of Scouting 
and to realize that the gathering together of boys of all 
nations under the Boy Scout banner is one of the best pos- 
sible ways of preventing misunderstanding between nations 
when these boys shall have grown into manhood. 

Kiwanis has always worked hand in hand with the Boy 
Scout movement. Certainly, with thirty-five years of con- 
structive service to every community behind them, the Scouts 
deserve a continuation of that cooperation. 

Every boy who has joined the movement is a better citizen 
because of that membership, and every community in which 
a Boy Scout troop has been organized has had less of a 
youth problem. 

« 


An expert is a man who has previously made the 
mistakes. 


THE SECRETARY 


“FOR men may come and men may go, but I go on forever,” 
was the song of the poet about the brook. What is true of 
the brook is true of most Kiwanis secretaries. In most 
cases, he is the hardest worked and 
least appreciated member of the club. 

His is the job of keeping the wheels 
turning in his club. His is the job of 
recommending to the president that cer- 
tain things be attended to. His is the 
job of seeing to it that the committees 
function. His, also, is the job of keeping 
the finances of the club on an even keel. 


ALL TOKEN OF 
ane Se alleds 






He is the repository of all Kiwanis information, and when 
any problem arises at a meeting of the board, he should be 
able to give them the past experience and the Kiwanis 
ruling on the subject. 

Shall a secretary be a salaried employe? This is the ques- 
tion which arises from time to time, and there is no one 
answer to be given or any one rule to be laid down. In the 
larger clubs, the answer is certainly “yes.” There is so 
much detail that a full time or part time secretary must be 
employed. Or, as is often the case, a full time clerk is estab- 
lished in an office and works under the direction of an 
honorary secretary. 


The smaller clubs have neither enough work nor enough 
money for a full time secretary. Just what shall be paid to 
a part time secretary is a problem for each individual club 
and each individual secretary to decide. Certainly some 
compensation is deserved by the man who is doing the unin- 
teresting routine work necessary in every club. 


In most cases, it is best for the club that the same secre- 
tary be retained year after year that he may accumulate the 
knowledge of Kiwanis which no club president can acquire 
in his single year in office. But because of his knowledge, 
and the power that comes with such knowledge, the secretary 
should be chosen as carefully, as prayerfully, as the president. 














This Father Saw His Son In Battle 


‘“ F only the folks at home could 
ee their kids as I saw mine, 
they would go ‘all out’ with 

bond buying and blood donating.” 

Thus writes a 
father who has had 
the unique experi- 
ence of seeing his 
on in battle and 
was so impressed 
with the sight that 
he sat down while 
the experience was 
till fresh in his 
mind and addressed 
a plea to those on 
the home front for 
bonds and blood to 
back up the boys 
on the battle front. 

The father is Col. 
Robert J. McElroy 
of the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps, and 
a Past President of 
No. 1 Kiwanis Club 
in Detroit. The son 
with whom Col. 
McElroy spent two 


days in Germany iS Col, Robert J. McElroy, 





Photo courtesy Michigan Bell Tel. Co. 


only a three-day rest. Some of it, as it 
was when I was with him, is ‘holding 
action,’ but that is none too safe, as 
you can guess. He is one of six officers 
in his battalion, out 
of a total of 36 
who landed on D 
Day, who have been 
in combat, ever 
since: no rest. His 
battalion now has 
its fourth battalion 
commander. Two 
were killed, one 
badly wounded. 

“T could go on 
with similar stories, 
but that is sufficient. 
Bear in mind, he 
is just one of many 
in a very famous 
division that has 
been at the front of 
every drive since 
D Day. When I 
tell you about him, 
I’m talking about 
almost any combat 
infantryman. 


past president, Kiwanis “My only pur- 


Lt. David McElroy Club of Detroit, and his son, Lt. David McElroy, pose in relating this 


with the infantry. 

“I thought I had sampled all the joys 
of life,” wrote Col. McElroy in his stir- 
ring appeal to those at home, “but I had 
the greatest time of all when I spent 
two days with my son, Dave, in Ger- 
many ... This young fellow is a first 
lieutenant in a U. S. infantry company. 
He landed in France on D Day. He 
fought at Cherbourg. He fought near 
St. Lo, on the ‘break-through.’ He 
fought his way into Paris. He fought 
his way across France and Belgium. 
He fought his way through the Sieg- 
fried line, in Germany. He has been 


in combat for five solid months, with 


somewhere in Germany. 


story to you is to 
call attention to two facts: 

“1, Infantrymen need rations, cloth- 
If the folks 


at home lend their money and buy the 


ing, ammunition, arms—. 


bonds to send over the ‘stuff,’ their sons 
(and mine) will finish this bloody mess, 
and do a good job of it. 

“2. Infantrymen get wounded and if 
the blood plasma is here, many a boy’s 
life will be saved. Without it, he may 
die ! r 

“Those kids don’t ask much. They 
don’t gripe about their lot. In fact, 
much as they (and everyone else) hate 


combat, they are proud to be ‘combat 
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But they do expect the 
folks back home to give them the things 


infantrymen.’ 


to fight with, and when they are 
wounded, give them their chance to 
live! Do they ask too much? I don't 
think so. 

“IT wish I could write a book about 
the ‘happy family’ I lived with, up where 
Dave is. When I arrived on the scene 
they had been ‘holding’ for 12 days, and 
were living for infantrymen, in com- 
parative luxury. Some fox holes actually 
had beds in them! Wherever they go, 
they carry a radio with them. Sure, they 
‘took’ it, somewhere, but whoever owned 
it, once, won’t need it any more. At 
night, they gathered around in a group, 
officers and enlisted men, and listened 
to the radio, joked, and talked. Heroes ? 
No! Just a lot of kids (yours and mine) 
doing a dirty, uncomfortable job, be- 
cause it has to be done .. . and not com- 
plaining. Do they like shells, bombs, and 
small arms fire? No! Anyone who says 
he does is either crazy or a liar. 

‘But if only the folks at home could 
see their kids as I saw mine, they would 
go ‘all out’ with bond buying and blood 
donating. When you realize that bonds 
not purchased, and a pint of blood not 
given, may cost the lives of some of 
those fine kids—well, what greater ar- 
gument can there be?” 


ae 
Rescued From Japs 

Dr. Hjalmar A. Erickson, (Lieuten- 
ant Commander, U.S.N.R.), a military 
service member of the Boulder, Col- 
orado, Kiwanis club, was among those 
rescued from the Jap prison camp near 
Manila. He was stationed at the Naval 
Hospital at Manila when the Japs 
moved in. A veteran of the first World 
War, Dr. Erickson was a reserve of- 
ficer and was called back into the 
service in 1941. He had served as a 
medical missionary in Africa, India, 
China and the Philippines before re- 
turning to service. 


wer 





“a. 
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Raise Your Own Drumsticks 


Spring is coming. Food is 
scarce. So get busy and 
raise some chickens for 
meat or eggs and much fun. 


HAT are chickens? 
Chickens are those birds 
which if you don’t have 
some in your backyard you won't eat 
as well as if! 

We haven’t the slightest idea how 
many vitamins you collect in devouring 
a plump young Wyandotte rooster 
which has been systematically fattened, 
lovingly killed and thoughtfully fried a 
la country style. But, man alive, it’s 
surely pleasant exercise to wrap your 
bridgework around a juicy, brown 
drumstick or caress your palate with a 
hunk of tender white breast meat. If 
you wish, you can do this as often as 
the spirit moves you, or at least a lot 
more often than you are right now. 

The fellow’s balmy, you surmise! 
How come he tortures us like that? 

Well, sir, if you have a little spare 
time on your hands at the day’s end 
and a few square feet of space at the 
rear end of your estate, you don't need 
to suffer for lack of fried chicken or 
fresh hen fruit. 

Why don’t you raise a few birds for 
meat or for eggs, cr both! As a hobby, 
the change of occupation will do you 
good. As a clever provider of toothsome 
provender for the family table, your 
stock is boynd to go up considerably. 
And last but not least, you'll be doing 
your small bit to solve the food short- 
age. If you have any youngsters, you 


By Don Clark 


can bet they will go for this project 
and they can be a lot of help, too. 

Looking for information on the sub- 
ject, we sought an interview with J. H. 
managing editor of Poultry 
Tribune. This periodical not only has 
a large editorial staff of poultry experts, 
but also maintains an experimental 
farm where they get their facts firsthand 
by the laboratory method. Incidentally, 
the publishers, |. W. and Leslie Watt, 
as well as Chief Editor O. A. Hanke, 
are all enthusiastic Kiwanians. 

Mr. Florea had a lot of ideas on 
small backyard poultry flocks to help 
solve the present food situation. In 
fact he had so many ideas that he had 
just finished writing a book on the 
subject. 

A few 
presented in this article. There are a 


Florea, 


elementary facts can be 


number of ways to get into the chicken 
business. You may start your flock by 
purchasing either one-day-old chicks, 
three-or-four-week-old started chicks or 
ready-to-lay pullets. From 12 to 16 
layers should be enough to provide a 
family of five persons with plenty of 
eggs for the table, in case you decide 
on the latter plan. 

Raising fryers is the simplest under- 
taking for city dwellers, especially 
where space is limited. We had one 
backyard poultry 
pointed out to us for inspection. The 
owner is a factory foreman working on 


economical setup 





the night shift at his plant. In his 
spare time he knocked together a small 
shelter with wire enclosed sunporch, 
the whole outfit standing on legs, a 
couple of feet off the ground. 

For building material he used scrap 
lumber and boards from store boxes, 
the total investment being $7.50, chicken 
wire included. While not an architec- 
tural masterpiece, it served its purpose 
admirably and at the time housed 49 
White Plymouth Rock cockerels. 

This amateur chick grower was ap- 
parently getting a big kick out of his 
venture. He enjoyed looking after the 
birds. An accurate record was kept of 
all monies expended, so he would know 
what the finished product cost. He had 
started with 50 


one-day-old chicks, 


buying cockerels because they are 
cheaper than straight-run chicks and 
also because they grow into fryers 
faster. 

In the beginning he had fixed up a 
cardboard pen for the baby chicks in 
his garage, where he kept them warm 
with an electric light bulb. During this 


“brooder” period only one chick died. 
(Continued on page 26) 





A 6x8 backyard house and pen for either broilers 
or laying hens. 





Outdoor coop. Roosts are in shelter while feeders 
and water fountain are on wire enclosed sunporch. 
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You'll Enjoy Reading 


By Frank Luther Mott 


Three-Star Eye-Witness 


Books based on eve-witness reports ot 
battles have been common enough in 
the past, but what is new in this war 
is the flood of immediate reports. Cor- 
respondents used to wait until the war 
was well over before sitting down to 
their memoirs; now they often write 
their books within sound of the guns. 
These journalistic books have been 
dubbed “I-seen-its” by the flippant, after 
“whodunits” of the 
But don't get the 


the style of the 
mystery-story field. 
idea that these eye-witness accounts are 
to be treated flippantly. It would seem 
to be on the cards that the books of 
Ernie Pyle and John Mason Brown, 
and perhaps such excellent reports as 
They Were Expendable, Guadalcanal 
Diary, and The Raft might enjoy a con- 
siderable permanency. 


Many a Watchful Night, by John 
Mason Brown (Whittlesey House, 
$2.75) is the story of the invasion of 
the Normandy coast in June, 1944, as 
seen by the author from the Augusta, 
the flagship of Admiral Kirk, commander 
of the Western (or American) Task 
Force in the invasion. To Lieutenant 
Brown, well known for many years as 


a dramatic critic and lecturer, was 
delegated a duty unknown in naval ac- 
tions of former wars: by means of the 
flagship’s public address system he 
broadcast to the crew an explanation of 
the whole action and a running account 
of what was happening. He had per- 
formed the same service at the landing 
on Sicily, later making his broadcasts 
into a distinguished book, To All Hands. 

The present volume, however, is not 
a compilation of broadcasts. It presents, 
first, a singularly wise and understand- 
ing story of American troops in 
England, with an analysis of what the 
invasion of English villages and cities 
by the boys from the United States 
meant to all concerned. Then it gives 
us, in vivid detail, the story of the 
Normandy landing. 

The book is beautifully written, and 
full of thoughtful observations about 
American boys at war. The illustration 
is copious and excellent, from official 
navy photographs and paintings. The 
pictures are not bunched in sections, as 
is the common practice nowadays, but 
About 
a third of the pages are given to these 
fine pictures. 


scattered throughout the book. 


Sons of Seattle 


A new novel by Edna Ferber is an 
event of importance. Great Son (Double- 
day, Doran, $2.50) is not such a well- 
rounded tale as So Big or Cimarron, 
but it is none the less a readable book 
and a good piece of Americana. 

Miss Ferber’s characters are always 
alive. Here we have a group represent- 


ing Seattle’s pioneer period: the old 


great-grandmother, rich, proud of the 
past, still strong-minded and _ still ad- 
dicted to her pipe; the grandmother 
who had been a “Mercer girl’; the 
former Klondike dance-hall girl, mis- 
tress of the head of the family; the son 
“Dike” (for Klondike), and his son 
Mike, now wrapped up in the new 
science and art of aviation. Presenta- 
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tion of these characters brings us vivid 
pictures of life in the Klondike gold- 
rush, the story of the Mercer ship, and 
other historical episodes—and finally the 
love-story of Mike and the German 
refugee girl. 


Miss Ferber apologizes, quite un- 
necessarily, for the lack of development 
of the three main narratives of the 
book; but they are tied together well 
enough, and the whole thing is effective. 
No American novelist writing today is 
more skilled in the art of telling a story 
vividly and convincingly than Edna 


Ferber. 


Discovering America 


I despair of telling you about this 
book in a few lines. It is called Any- 
thing Can Happen and it was written 
by George Papashvily — or rather 
spoken by him in his inimitable style 
and taken down by his wife Helen—and 
published by Harper’s. George is very 
much an American now, but he was 
born in Russia, in the province of 
Georgia. He tells about an immigrant’s 
experiences with great zest and humor, 
and his American wife writes it all 
down and edits it with skill. 





Here is something to read with 
chuckles from the beginning to the end. 
But there is also a fine philosophy in it 
all. George is the friendliest of men, 
a born optimist, and something of a 
He loves hilarious adventure, 
friends, and all 


genius. 
good eating, his 
America. But you must read his book 
yourself. 


Whodunit of the Month 


Darkness of Slumber (Lippincott, 
$2) is Rosemary Kutak’s first mystery 
novel. One would think all the clever 
methods of murder had been exhausted 
by detective story authors, but Miss 
Kutak springs a new one. The first half 
of this is really top-drawer. The second 
half lets down a bit; and either the 
reviewer is dumb or the author fails to 
explain adequately the most interesting 
of the three murders. Probably both. 
Here’s the $64 question: Did Dr. 
McKeith hand Eve the caffeine? Evi- 
dently the amateur detective thinks it 
was Halsey. 


— 


So HO NRCS 
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POWERFUL INCENTIVE 
The Kiwanis Club of Sanford, Flor- 
ida, inaugurated last year a competition 


among the local high school football 
players which proved an_ invaluable 


booster for team morale. They offered 
an award to the two boys with the high- 
est ratings in improvement in playing 
scholastic 


ability, sportsmanship, and 


standing. A Kiwanis committee con- 
sisting of Dr. H. Wayde Rucker, Dr. 
L. T. Doss and Herman Morris, high 
school principal, as well as John Stonik, 
USO football 
star, school 


former 
the 
coach in making the award. The prize 


Director and 


worked with high 
offered to two winners was a trip to 


the Orange Bowl Game in Miami, New 
expenses paid. 


thrilled at such 


Year’s Day, with all 
Since any boy would be 
an opportunity some great changes 
were noticed in the team, improvement 
in playing ability rated 40%, sportsman- 
ship 35%, and scholastic standing 25%. 
The winning youths spent two days in 
Miami where they stayed at Miami 
University dormitory. While there, they 
swimming and 


enjoyed themselves 


sightseeing. According to the coach 
there were no discipline problems in 
the team after the 


nounced, so Sanford Kiwanians plan to 


contest was an- 


sponsor the contest annually. 


FORE! 


As a part of their aid to the rehabili- 
tation of convalescing service men, the 
North Town Chicago, 
collected 1000 golf clubs, 60 golf bags 
and 700 golf balls for the use of con- 
valescent patients at Gardiner, Hines 
and North Chicago The 
hospital authorities are most enthusi- 
astic over this project. They say recre- 


Illinois, club 


hospitals. 


ation and especially golf will do much 
for the outlook, morale and health of 


returned vets. 


DON’T SHOOT THE COMMITTEE 


The Kiwanis Magazine wants action 
pictures—the kind that tell a story and 
make you say "Gee whiz" when you 
see them. Pictures speak louder than 
words if they are the right kind. Make 
yours shout—make them tell the story 
—and you'll make the Magazine. If 
your club has an unusual activity—and 
it must be unusual to be newsworthy— 
get an unusual shot of it, a dramatic 
eye-catching picture that says “stop 
and look." Posed groups with each 
victim staring intently at the camera 
are uninteresting because they are so 
common. Don't shoot the committee. 
Shoot the activity. 


Wee 


‘‘FOOTBALL BUST“’ 
Recently the Midland, Michigan, Ki- 
wanis club and the Midland Chapter of 
the University held their twenty-third 
consecutive annual meeting, honoring 


the Midland High School football 
team. This meeting, which is called 


the ‘Football Bust,” is the occasion for 


2\ 





the announcement of the letter winners 


in the local high school. 

In recent years the University of 
Michigan has sent a coach or outstand- 
ing player to the meeting, who gives 
an inspirational talk to the high school 
students and shows moving pictures of 
one game. This year’s player was How- 
ard Mehaffey, who started his football 
career at Michigan in 1938 with Tom 
Mr. 
Mehaffey showed pictures of the Mich- 


Harmon and Forrest Evashevski. 
igan-Minnesota game and explained the 
fine points of many plays. Twenty- 
three lettermen and fifteen reserves of 
the local high school were honored on 


this occasion. 
NO MORE EXPOSURE 
Conneaut, Ohio, Kiwanians 


tangible evidence of community service 


gave 


when they became carpenters and con 
structed a shelter across from the Con- 
neaut hospital. The building affords 


protection for hospital visitors who 


previously were exposed to all types of 


weather as they waited for bus trans 


portation. 





Pre 


The Lafayette, Indiana, Kiwanis club annually entertains the Purdue University football players at a 


banquet. But this is the first year Kiwanians did 


the actual work. Thirty barbecued turkeys were 


served to about 400 people. 
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It's an old Clinton, lowa, custom for the club to dine the high school football team. The club wag 
especially proud this past season to entertain champions. Front row left to right: Coach Howard Judd, 
Dr. Carl Leib, quest speaker, Chairman, Athletic Control Board, lowa University; Head Coach Max 
Lynn; Glen Devine, Assistant Athletic Director, lowa University; Dr. R. A. Emmons, 


President; Coach Mark McLarnan; Coach Edward Mickey. 


The Lovisiana Junior 4-H Livestock Show. Winner of Grand Champion honors in the Dairy Divison, 
Jack Taylor of Arcadia Parish with his Grand Champion Jersey heifer receives trophy provided by 


the Baton Rouge club from Kiwanian William A. Kleinert, while Kiwanians T. 
Heath, and J. B. Francioni look on. 





K. Curtis, 


Kiwanians of the East Cleveland, Ohio, club and Gray Ladies of the American Red Cross at the Marine 
Hospital at Cleveland at an entertainment for the patients who were able to come to the recreation room. 


1944 Club 


Irvin J. 
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SO MUCH FROM SO LITTLE 


A “Mile-of-Pennies” campaign put on 
by the East Cleveland, Ohio, club 
produced more than $3,000 for work 
among disabled service men and pris- 
oners of war. After a careful investiga- 
tion of needs it was determined to work 
through the Gray Ladies of The 
American Red Cross which provide the 
recreation program in the local Marine 
Hospital. One of the club’s most recent 
projects was sponsoring an entertain- 
ment for all the patients who were able 
to go to the recreation room and a 
treat of ice-cream, home-made cake 
provided by the wives of the members 
and cigarettes for all the 400 patients 
in the hospital. A movie — screen, 
magazines, ear phones, and many other 
touches of home have been provided and 
this Kiwanis club really means 
to the many hundreds passing through 
the Marine Hospital at Cleveland. 


‘ 


‘service” 


CAN YOU SPARE A ROOM? 


Because of the extreme shortage of 
housing which is causing men working 
in the oil fields nearby to drive as far 
as 60 miles to work, the Britton, Okla 
homa, Kiwanis club has undertaken to 
locate as many rooms and living units 
as possible for these workers. Since 
many of the homes in this area have 
vacant rooms now because of the boys 
and girls being in service the Kiwanians 
felt it would be a real service to the 
community and to the war effort gen- 
erally if a substantial number of 
people could find living quarters in 
their city thus avoiding many miles of 
needless travel. So, they printed an 
article in the daily papers called “Can 
You Spare a Spare Room for a Work- 
er?” and also a blank for those having 
room to fill in and turn in to the 
Kiwanians. As a result of this excel- 
lent plan a large number of workers 
have found homes. 


GRIDIRON FESTIVITY 


The Portage, Wisconsin, Kiwanis 
club, proud of the high school football 
team, entertained them at a sumptuous 
banquet, at which the principal address 
was given by Line Coach Frank Jor- 
dan of the University of Wisconsin. 
One of the University of Wisconsin 
star football players, Frank A. Karsten, 
also gave a brief but interesting talk. 
After the speeches movies taken at one 
of the Big Ten games in which the 
University of Wisconsin participated, 
were shown, 
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PROVO, UTAH—Provided the new Vic- 
tory Ship named “Provo” with a com- 
plete library and made arrangements for 
a city mother to make the trip to the 
West Coast for the launching. 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING—Held their an- 
nual wild game dinner at the country 
club. The 124 in attendance all had a 
swell time. 


ARVADA-WHEATRIDGE, COLORADO—Has 
been training 4-H Club boys and girls 
in music. They have organized a band 
consisting of 18 boys and girls called 
the 4-H Swing Band. The band has 
played at several gatherings under the 
direction of Kiwanian H. B. Brooks, 
and promises to be a great success. 


BLENHEIM, ONTARIO—Held a big Agri- 
cultural Night recently, entertaining at 
dinner boys and girls of the Swine, Calf 
and Beef Clubs sponsored by their club. 
Cash prizes and awards of $500 were 
distributed. 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS—Presented two 
$25 War Bonds to John T. Haskins, a 
14-year-old crippled boy who with a 
little wagon and pony went about Pine 
Bluff and collected 8,000 pounds—four 
tons—of old newspapers and magazines 
for the waste paper drive. 





Service men's shelter built by the Kiwanis Club 


of Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania. Service man_ is 
Ken Nolan and the others are Kiwanians Waldo E. 
White and James A. Yuengert. 


NORTH BEACH, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
—Has given $1,000 to the building fund 
of the Y.M.C.A. to pay for the con- 
struction and furnishing of one room in 
the new dormitory to be built in the 
near future. 


LIVERPOOL, NOVA SCOTIA—TIs sponsor- 
ing a “Write a Letter Overseas” cam- 
paign. Six members of the club each 
week are given the name of local boys 
overseas to whom he must write during 
the week. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA—Is sponsor- 
ing a reforestation project, without any 
expense to the club. A member of the 
club will furnish the land and the State 
Conservation Department will plant the 
trees. 


OKEMAH, OKLAHOMA — Had as _ the 
speaker at one of their luncheons Capt. 
Mann, who has charge of German pris- 
Okemah_ for 
the purpose of supplying labor on the 


oners of war located in 
farms in this county. He gave informa- 
tion as to how the German prisoners 
treated in accordance with the 
Geneva regulations and the use of the 
Lt. Gene Webb, 


who had just returned from a prisoner 


are 
prisoners for labor. 


of war camp in Germany also spoke on 


treatment of American prisoners in 


Germany. 


WEST ALLIS, WISCONSIN—These Kiwa- 
nians are all out for wartime service. 
One member is chairman of the Draft 
Board, one is administrator of Defense 
Transportation, several are leaders in 
Civilian Defense work, one is chairman 
of the Blood Plasma Committee, one is 
staff sergeant of the Civil Air Patrol 
and another is chairman of the Safety 
Commission, 


MISSOULA, MONTANA — Purchased 100 
correspondence school courses for young 
men in Army Disciplinary Barracks at 
Fort Missoula. Officers believe such a 
study program will help to rehabilitate 
these men by having some such activity 
during their confinement. 


ST. LAWRENCE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC— 
Supplied orthopaedic appliances to needy 
crippled children at a cost of $297 and 
donated $100 for a tubercular clinic for 
poor children. 


BRADSHAW, WEST VIRGINIA—Organized 


a volunteer Fire Department which 


after a week in existence saved over 


$30,000 for the community. 
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WAUSAU, WISCONSIN—Held their An- 
nual Farm Shop Course in cooperation 
the School. This 
brought 68 boys to the city for the one 


with Vocational 
day course in learning farm skills such 
as lubrication, simple electrical wiring, 
etc. They had dinner with the Kiwanis 
club and heard a speaker talk on farm 
problems. This is an annual event, but 
due to the war it has been cut down to 
one day where in former years it lasted 
for a week. 





Francis Oakes, San Benito, Texas, boy shown in the 


above picture with "Lady," his prize winning 

Registered Jersey and their most recent trophy, 

is one of the young prospective dairymen partici- 

pating in the San Benito Kiwanis club's Dairy 
program. 


LOGAN, WEST VIRGINIA — Sponsored 
high school football game with the co- 
operation of the Williamson Kiwanis 
sall 
high the 
About 350 children attended this social 


club and gave a Victory for the 


school students after game. 


gathering. 


GUELPH, ONTARIO — Seven members 
have received their Red Cross buttons 
for giving over 25 blood donations, 


NAMPA, IDAHO — Sponsored two con- 
certs by Mr. and Mrs. Benno Rabinof, 
world famous musicians. First, an 
afternoon concert free to children of the 
grade schools, and second, a classical 


concert for all music lovers. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI — Kiwanians 


the assistance of boy scouts collected 15 


with 


tons of scrap paper in the last drive. 
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KIWANIS 












Kiwanis Meets at the 


ra ANTLERS 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 














7 Largest and Finest Hotel 
SINGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 Facing Pikes Peak 
USL Ue LULL ULL LLL? LLL Lob SL 


In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
TSTMS MS Se 


KIWANIANS MEET AT 4 


"CO aaloe Hoel 


E. Curry Dugan, General Manager |''f 


15 HILL ST.,NEWARK,1.N. J. 


HOME of RADIO STATION WAAT 


SACO UNANNNNAAAC QU NAEAENAAEAC SHANNA 
STU OH eH LL of 





New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 








Hotel George Washington 
Where KIWANIS Meets Wednesday at 12:15 
IN BOSTON Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 








George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. HOTEL 


Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. S ‘ 
kK e Springfield, 
Ua Mass. 


peering nen + Where Kiwanians Meet 
i i Each Wednesday Noon 


HOTEL FONTENELDE | tule coreg. cevgney 
woere KIWANIS meer 
FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN The Travel Wise Stop at... 


CAMS | saa: HOUSE: 


Famous Maine Food 























ROOMS FROM $1.75 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 





HOTEL SYRACUSE 


KIWANIS MEETS 
TUESDAY NOON 


2 ww | The EMERSON Hotel 
Re oe BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 

























~ KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS —THE DANIEL BOONE— 


in 
NEWARK, N. J. j Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 
x lating ice water, radio loud speak - 
’ 
West Virginia’s er. 89 bedrooms and all public 


R b rt T t # t i newest and most space completely air conditioned. 
0 e req 0 e modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


50 PARK PLACE ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 


PPI FF EF EF ELI ID PO 
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Hotels Welcome You 








Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 





HOTEL Kiwanis Headquarters 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





700 Rooms from $2.50 











HOTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
Presiden i Manager 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore 





5800 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 















“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
TEXAS 


oo 


in SAN ANTONIO, 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
Ni AIR-CONDITIONED 


GENERAL mataoen 











his** HOTEL 
PEABODY 


""South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

















NICOLLET 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote | 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWiITT, 
Manager President 





Ge wtth 
KIWANIS 





Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 

CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built iu the 

style of asixteenth century Fre nch Chateau—modern 

equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1200 

outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British Empire. 

Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 

MAN.—M — fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis meets 

here Tuesday 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 

A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 

hz ome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 

Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 

quarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 

cious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 

beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 

year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


















SEE elie 


HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


® 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


3 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ee 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 


For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“Binds or 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 























NEIL R.MESSICK: GENL.MGR 





When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 








e ae Cay ° ove 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most Sinan’ 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 














Hote OKLAHOMA - 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. E. EK, Manager 








THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 
Ny Hotes oF Zslineclion 


(K 
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--» most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 


» 
% 
*designed by merry hull 
*U. S. PATS. 2,125,673 
2,194,934—2,226,.604 














© is built into every pair @ 
» of Stacy-Adams Shoes. 
Skilled fitting by the 
Country's finest stores 

assures lasting g7 
comfort. : 





There's blood on the 
souls of many careless 
smokers. Homes totally 
destroyed, apartments 
burned out. Factories 
made idie, and most 
tragic, innocent persons 
killed. Fires started by 
smoldering cigarettes 
can usually be stopped 
in seconds with a Pyrene 
extinguisher. Put Pyrene 
on guard in your home 
today. You'll have some 
peace of mind! 

“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
— Free booklet of house- 
held hints sent on request. 


$} 2-50 ,, $] 5.00 
Some Styles Higher 


STACY: ADAMS) 


S hoemak: 4 Since 1875 


Pyrene Manufacturing Compan 


FIRE CQUIP MENT FOR EVERY HATARD 





NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 


APPILIATED WITH THE C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 








BROCKTON 62, MASSACHUSETTS 








e your Pint of BLOOD Today! 
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Raise Your Own Drumsticks 
(From page 19) 


When large enough, he placed them 
outdoors in the homemade bungalow. 
By keeping “broiler mash” in front of 
them constantly, the birds had reached 
an average weight of two and one-half 
pounds in nine weeks. Some were larger 
than that, some smaller. He expected to 
start eating them as soon as the largest 
reached three pounds. 

This backyard grower intended clos- 
ing down his fried chicken factory 
until next spring, just as soon as this 
batch was finished, although he could 
easily have brought another fifty birds 
to fryer size, had he desired, before 
cold weather. His equipment was not 
suitable for keeping layers throughout 
the winter. The chickens not wanted for 
immediate use on the table were to be 
killed, dressed and put away in his cold 
storage locker. 

He figured that he could fatten the 
majority of the flock up to four pounds 
for a total cost of $35.00, exclusive of 
the cost of the chicken house. Of course 
several of them would have been eaten 
in the meantime before reaching this 
size. Now this is one actual example 
of backyard chicken growing by an 
amateur. Perhaps you could do better— 
perhaps worse! 

Among the best meat breeds are 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island Reds. 
Leghorns are rated as better for layers 
than meat birds. Professional poultry- 
men will argue long and loud as to 
the comparative merits of their favorite 
variety of fowl. One hatchery alone in 
Minnesota advertises seventy different 
breeds for sale. 


A few of the rarer kinds of chickens 
are Lakenvelders, Hamburgs, Butter- 
cups, Houdans, Campines, Turkens, 
Polish, Spanish, Sussex, Australorps 
Andalusians, English Redcaps, Dor- 
kings, etc. 

A lot of things can happen to 
chickens. They must be carefully 
guarded against rodents, mites and 
disease, as well as being properly fed, 
watered and sheltered. Since this is no 
time to waste building materials or 
equipment, feed ingredients or, much 
less, the baby chicks themselves, be 
sure you know what you’re doing be- 
fore you start your flock. It might also 
be a good idea to find out whether or 
not there is a city ordinance prohibiting 
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the keeping of chickens in your neigh- 
borhood. 


Whether you go in for fryers or 
broilers, pullets for laying eggs, old 
hens for ‘stewing, or roosters to wake 
you up in the morning, you'd better 
do this before you start: Write the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for their bulletin entitled, 
“Poultry Keeping in Back Yards.” It 
costs five cents. Then start laying your 
plans for next spring. 

* 


Radio vs. Old Man Winter 
(From page 15) 
to the meeting in addition to an open 
road to get there. 

“While the 
spectacular and has 
sulted in saving life, it’s the regular 
routine use we make of two-way radio 
in road maintenance that makes it pay 
for itself many times over by saving 
time, gasoline, rubber and one’s dis- 


emergency service is 


undoubtedly _ re- 


position.” 

The radio station at the central office 
has a 250-watt transmitter operating on 
a frequency allocated to police calls and 
a small transmitter and police receiver 
is mounted in each highway vehicle. 
The transmitters in the mobile units 
operate on the same frequency as the 
main station, and if units are close to- 
gether, one is able to hear the other 
when it is transmitting. The vehicles, 
however, are not permitted to transmit 
between but must go 
through the main station with their 
messages. One use made of the two-way 
radio system is to obtain a quick report 


themselves, 


on road conditions after a storm and 
thus advise the public in a very short 
time which roads are safe for travel 
and which are blocked or hazardous. 
3 
How It Feels To Be 

30 Years Old 

(From page 9) 

But don’t get the idea that my path 
has been uninterruptedly rosy. Far from 
it. I have had many ups, but probably 
more downs. I have run the gauntlet 
of all of the ills of childhood. At one 
time I lost weight alarmingly—dropped 
suddenly from a membership of 200 to 
a mere 40. Was I skinny! But did I 
get discouraged? Did I give up? I did 
not. I took up the slack in my sagging 
belt, gritted my teeth and announced 
I had “only begun to fight.” 


Kiwanians of Detroit and the Mich- | 





IVILIAN accidents in the U. S. 
9,750,000 injured, according to National Safety Council estimates. 
This is equal to 37 persons killed or hurt in about the time required to 
peruse this ‘‘ad.” 
As a manufacturer, contractor, sub-contractor, landlord or head of a busi- 
ness you know what this means—the LIABILITY and worry implied. .. . 


What can you do about it? . 
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last year totalled 94,000 killed and 


Our COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 


POLICY is tailored to your needs, with SAFETY and CLAIM service working 


day and night to prevent loss. . 


. Make this service part of your planning. 


... Ask our agent or your broker NOW. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY | 


100 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 








A NEW SERIES OF 
SIXTEEN 


FILMS 


(16mm Sound) 
on 


SUPERVISION AND 
EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


INTERESTING! INSTRUCTIVE! 


VALUABLE! 

Rental $2.00 each—$10 series of six 
“Planning and Laying Out Work’’ 
‘‘Maintaining Good Working Conditions’’ 
‘Introducing the New Worker To His Job’’ 


“Placing The Right Man On The Job’’ 
“Supervising Workers On The Job’’ 


* 


A LARGE VARIETY 
OF FREE FILMS 









Including 
“Life Line of the Nation,’’ ‘“‘This Amazing America,’’ 
“Flight Log,’’ ‘‘Yours Truly, Ed Graham,” 
“Strength Unseen,’’ ‘‘Rubber Goes Synthetic’’ 
x* 
- 
Comedies + Features « Cartoons 
xk * 
Write for Catalog and Information 
WM.LCAY 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


New York 17. N. Y. “e 
347 Madison Ave. K. \:37 

Chicago 3, II. ™ 
19 So. La Salle St. K. 


’ San Franciseo 2, Cal. | 
351 Turk St. K. 
Dallas 1, Tex. 

1700 Patterson Ave. K. 
| 





PHOTOCOPYING * 


SIMPLIFIES,” 


ins OUR WORK,” 





i Photo-Copyer 
A-PE-CO “Photo-txact” EK 5 y 


anyone! No darkroom—no technical train- 
ing is needed. A-PE-CO produces legally 
accepted, permanent copies direct from any- 
thing written, typed, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides. A-PE-CO 
ok gives BIGGEST results at Lowest cost! 


GET THE FACTS — TODAY! 
You should learn why A-PE-CO has 
become America’s Most Widely Used 
Photocopy Equipment—how it speeds 
and simplifies copying work for all de- 
partments! Write us today! 


° SIMPLIFIES Copies up to 

' PHOTOCOPYING 18" x 22” 

s 

a A-PE-CO makes photo- 

® copying a simple, speedy, economical, and 
z error-proof process. Same-size photo-exact 
g copies — one, or as many as you want — 
. made right in your office — anytime, by 
) 

s 

A 

7 

| 


| AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK-35, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Representatives in principal cities and Canada. 
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ALL THE NEWS 
OF THE WORLD 
IN CAPSULE FORM 













An Encyclopedia of the News 
for BUSY PEOPLE 


FACTS-ON-FILE 


World News Digest 
and Index 


Would you like to have every major 
subject and news event at your 
finger-tips condensed, sorted, 
filed and indexed for ready refer- 
ence? FACTS ON FILE does it for 
you by means of 4 weekly 8-page 
digest and cumulative index that 
covers world news in capsule form, 
stripped of verbiage, opinion and 
comment, 


Complete News Coverage 


Available also as bound yearbooks, FACTS 
ON FILE saves you hours of research 
time, improves your fund of knowledge, 
gives you all the news of the world— 
including: 


@ WORLD WAR II 
@ NATIONAL and 


BUSINESS 
SCIENCE 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS RELIGION 
@ LATIN SPORTS 
@ FINANCE THE ARTS 


* 
e 
* 
AMERICA @ 
e 
* 


@ EDUCATION 


in handy reference form. 
concise, easy to read, 


OBITUARIES 
Authoritative, 


Saves You Time 
With FACTS ON FILE you can discard 
your clippings, notes and stacks of maga- 
zines. Endorsed by prominent leaders in 
all walks of life as invaluable for quickly 


locating facts, checking dates, figures, 
speeches and names. Busy executives, 
speakers, governments, schools, libraries, 


business firms, subscribe to FACTS ON 
FILE as the ONLY publication of its kind 
in America. Each weekly Digest comes to 
you with a Cumulative Index that keeps 
FACTS ON FILE up-to-date automatically, 
Annual volumes available for each year 
since 1941, 


Special Offer! 


TRY FACTS ON FILE for 5 weeks for 
only $1.00 (value $2.50). Regular sub- 
scribers at $25.00 a year receive a hand- 
some loose-leaf DE LUXE BUCKRAM 
BINDER FREE OF CHARGE (Size 9\4 
x 11’ in.). Holds a year's supply of 
Digests and Indexes. Handsome $50-page 
bound Yearbooks for 1941-42-43-44, con- 
taining complete mews summaries and 
Cumulative Indexes for each year, avail- 
able at $20 per volume. Send the coupon 
below with only $1.00 for special 5- 
weeks’ trial, which includes complete An- 
nual Index for 1944 FREE OF CHARGE. 








FACTS +> ON &FILE 
516 Fifth Ave., New Yor 18, N. Y. 


(_ ) I enclose $1.00 for Special 5-weeks’ 
trial service of FACTS e FILE, which 


entitles me to comple@™i944 Annual 
Index FREE. a 

Name a 

Address 2 

K.I ~ 











igan District recently celebrated my 
thirtieth birthday in a big way. The 
colorful festivities were staged at the 
Hotel Statler. The 
splendid and _ inspiring. 


enthusiasm was 
International 
Dean honored me with 
magnetic the 
forceful and eloquent orator of the day. 

At 30, I am in high gear, hitting on 
all cylinders, buying war bonds, con- 


President Ben 


his presence, and was 


tributing vigorously to the war effort, 
with 11. of 
hasten the march of victory 


my members serving to 


and I am 





parachutes for dropping supplies to 
vround forces. 
The war has slowed up one of 


cotton’s competitors, jute. This fiber, 
principally in the form of burlap, -is 
imported and supplies have been cur- 
tailed. Jute wrappings used to cover 
bales of cotton have been partly re- 
placed by cotton. 

New frontiers are being opened which 
may provide markets for the nation’s 
postwar cotton crops. Cotton is being 
used in néw products such as housing, 
and refrigerator insulation and various 
plastics. In fact, about 15 percent of 
the cellulose which is going into such 
synthetic fibers as rayon, comes from 
cotton linters. 

The amount of cotton used in plastics 
climbed from about 10,000 bales in 1940 
to about 110,000 bales in 1943. The use 
of cotton in insulation skyrocketed from 
55,000 pounds in 1940 to 769,000 pounds 
in 1941; 1,746,000 pounds in 1942 and 
7,447,000 pounds in 1943. The produc- 
tion goal for 1944 was 60,000,000 pounds 
or about 120,000 500-pound bales. 

Cotton is being refined to a greater 
degree and is finding its way into types 
of clothing for consumers in all walks 
of life. Cotton cloth which will hold a 
crease as well as the other 
fabrics is ready to make its postwar 
appearance. One of the notable 
achievements of cotton is a lightweight, 


some of 


most 


must be increased from around 
$98,000,000,000 annually to some 
$132,000,000,000—we will have approx- 
imately 19,000,000 unemployed persons 
by two years after the war ends, This 
is after all have been given jobs that 
| can be supplied with them. In any case 


| there is bound to be a difficult period 
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manifesting all of the symptoms of 
progress and success. 

Incidentally, for the first time in my 
life I have selected a preacher as my 
president. He is Dr. Arthur W. Ratz, 
pastor of the Fort Street Presbyterian 
Church, a grand and regular guy. 

As the first Kiwanis club I 
tremendously proud of the many out- 
standing achievements of my expanding 


am 


offspring as represented by the 2,254 
clubs that constitute Kiwanis Interna- 


tional. 


King Cotton Girds For Battle 


(From page 7) 


wind-resistant, water-repellent fabric 
used by the army to replace cumbersome 
woolen clothing. Scientists are working 
on a stronger and lighter cotton cord 
for automobile tires. Cotton insulation 
is another outstanding achievement. 
Made of the lower grades of cotton, or 
that which is hardest to sell, this product 
is used in homes, industrial buildings, 
trailers, refrigerated warehouses, freight 
cars and trucks. This may the 
problems of what to do with the lower 
grades of cotton. 


solve 


While scientists are looking for new 
uses for cotton, “King Cotton” is 
mobilizing cotton farmers into improve- 
ment battalions for it is largely with 
the man who tills the soil that much 
of the responsibility for producing a 
better quality of cotton rests. Farmers 
are being urged to pick cotton as dry 
as possible, keep trash out, pick before 
weather damage and to keep good cot- 
ton separate. The ginners are urged to 
adopt the latest methods to protect the 
grade of cotton. 


The further invasion of the synthetics 
into the fiber field after the war will 
find the “King” girded for battle. As 
on the day when Whitney’s cotton gin 
opened up the South to this billowy 
white fiber, new methods of processing 
and marketing will help pave the way 
for cotton in the postwar world. 


After Victory — What? 


(From page 14) 


of adjustment, and very large unem- 
ployment is almost a certainty during 
the first six months after the close of 
the war. It may even reach 10,000,000 
persons. 

This, however, should not be an occa- 
sion for pessimism, but rather for stark 
realism —the condition arises because 
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60 per cent of our industrial facilities 
must be converted back to civilian pro- 
duction, and also because great uncer- 
tainty is apt to prevail both as to the 
size of the consumer demand and the 
direction it will take. Many businesses, 
and in fact whole industries, will face 
new kinds of competition. Thus it may 
take two years before the immediate 
postwar unemployment can be reduced 
to what may be regarded as a normal 
basis. 

What greater challenge to every in- 
telligent, forward-looking citizen than 
to do everything possible to aid in the 
reduction and elimination of this unem- 
ployment? It is the duty of every Ki- 
wanian in his own business, in his com- 
munity and in his industry—today, and 
in the tomorrows to come—to help 
solve this gigantic problem. 

Another major problem is providing 
decent housing for millions of our 
citizens. The war has greatly increased 
the marriage rate and it is estimated that 
the first years will see all 
records broken: This means more fam- 


postwar 


ilies, families need homes, and homes 
must be furnished. The stage, therefore, 
is being set for a period of great 
activity in residential building. It has 
that the 
penditure for this purpose may run as 
high as $7,000,000,000 by two years 
after the end of the European war. 
This will represent about 1,400,000 
housing units each year at an average 
cost of around $5,000 each. 


been estimated annual ex- 


The demand for household equipment 
will also reach a new high, not only 
because of under-replacements during 
the war years in already-established 
homes, but also because a very large 
percentage of the newly-wed couples 
will not have set up housekeeping. New 





Make him quit following me around, people are 
beginning to talk! 


types of appliances and machines will 
sase the burdens of housekeeping for 
families who can afford them. There 
will be quick-freezing units; refrigera- 
tors of new design; improved machines 
that wash, rinse and dry clothes; infra- 
red lamps that generate heat to be 
beamed to a direct spot, making it 
possible to sleep without blankets in 
winter; electronic ‘cooking; radios 
supplied with television sets; plastic 
water pipes in homes; interior walls of 
glass bricks, and more efficient heating 
and air-cooling units. 

A Federal Reserve Board 
estimates that expenditures for house- 
hold items, and for postwar automo- 
biles, will rise as high as $18,000,000,- 
000 a 
V-day, and may be expected to con- 
tinue at approximately that rate, which 
is about one-half more than was spent 


bulletin 


year within two years after 


on such items in 1941, for at least a 
decade before even the shortages are 
made good. Our duty is to facilitate 
the even flow of such materials to the 
people of the nation. 

Another postwar problem of great 
importance relates to the reduction and 
elimination of industrial accidents. 
Since Pearl Harbor there have been 18 
times as many industrial wounded as 
war wounded, and in 1943, 56,800,000 
man-days were lost because of indus- 
trial accidents. In fact, workers perma- 
nently disabled by industrial accidents 
since Pearl Harbor number four-fifths 
of all the war-wounded. If Kiwanians are 
looking for a real job, what offers a 
greater opportunity than to bring about 
a reduction, or possibly the elimination 
of these tremendous social and indus- 
trial losses ? 

Another duty, not only of Kiwanians 
but also of every citizen, is the preser- 
vation and strengthening of our system 
of individual enterprise. Individual en- 
terprise is a system of freedom. It 
works through the responses of indi- 
vidual consumers and _ producers to 
changes in costs and selling prices. Its 
virtue lies in these qualities, but these 
responses cannot always be made with 
perfect timing and without error. 

For this very reason the free enter- 
prise system cannot be expected to 
provide work all the time for all the 
people. 
ing wars and governmental interven- 
tion result in changes in consumer 
demand, in the plant 
changes, and in shifting labor from one 
industry to another. these 


changes can be made effective immedi- 


Economic upheavals, devastat- 


necessity for 


None of 
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these are the finest staples ever pro- 
duced... Perfected by SPEED’s 
Engineering Staff after years of de- 
velopment... They're precision-made 

uniform in quality and in count... 
Every staple on a strip is in accurate 
alignment...GENUINE “SPEED” 
STAPLES achieve better, smoother 
And, being round 
wire, they are free from the film of 


penetration 


excess glue that collects on ordinary 
staples and which is a common cause 
of clogging. 


GENUINE ‘SPEED’ STAPLES are 
the best you can use in any stand- 
ard stapling machine. But when 
used in SPEED Swingline STA- 
PLERS — you have the smoothest 
stapling team in the world 
working for you! 


Speed Products Co. © Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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LINNEA PERFUME 


‘ . ” 
{ Breath of Old Sweden 
$3.50 

For Sale in Gift Shops, Drug and Department Stores 
Linnea Perfume refreshing 
fragrance of Scandinavian 
covered by the world’s greatest 
Karl Von 
12,000 flowers and shrubs, the quaint fragrance 
of ai little Swedish woodland flower so en- 
tranced Linne that he gave the flower his 
own name, Perfume brings to you 
the fragrance of the Linnea flower 
That Kiwanis readers may enjoy the thrill of know- 
ing this lovely fragrance, we have prepared a ‘Get 
Acquainted package prepaid t@™you for only 25¢«. 
This package not sold in any st Mail coupon now 
for yourself and friends. >) 


brings you the 


naturalist, 


Lint ea 


Please send «~ > Get Acquainted” 
Package 
Name 2 weed 
Addres ra 
Enclosed find $ — 


LINNEA«PERFUMES, INC. 
200 W. Ohie Street,” Dept. 37, Chicago 10, Illinois 





LANGUAGE 
IS POWER 


... Forge ahead, win 
special assignments, 
promotion, better job 
in global peace time 
opportunities through 
ability to speak a for- 
eign language. 
MASTER A NEW LANGUAGE 
quickly, easity, correctly by 


LINGUAPHONE 


The world-famous Linguaphone Conversc- 
tional Method brings voices of native teach- 
ers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. You learn the 
new language by LISTENING. It’s amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 
HOME-STUDY COURSES IN 29 LANGUAGES 
Send for FREE book— 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


103 RCA Bidg., New York 20 - Circle 7-0830 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
103 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. 
Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 


Address 
Language Interested. 











Preview Your Post-war Position 
With Kiwanian 
HAROLD K. MARTIN, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney, 


89! National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service. 
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Linne, who named and _ classified} 





ately. Hitler kept alive in Germany the 
outward forms of free enterprise—for 
example, there was little government 
ownership or direct operation of indus- 
trial enterprises. But regardless of out- 
ward form, no business could start 
without a license from the Nazi govern- 
ment. Going concerns could be closed 
down, or compelled to operate against 
their 
funds was controlled minutely, as was 


will. The allocation of capital 
the distribution of all raw materials and 
the placement of all workers. Produc- 
tion, both as to products and quantities, 
was controlled in every detail—yet 
Naziism did not take over the country’s 
industry! However, the free enterprise 
system in Germany was merely an 
empty shell and continued to exist only 


nominally in form. 


Are we Kiwanians making sure that 
a similar program of government con- 
trol is not slowly winding its tentacles 
about our American free enterprise 
system? We have a duty, both today 
and tomorrow, to see that this system 
which has brought us our high standard 
of living, our freedom of action, and even 
our personal liberty is fully understood 
by the masses, and is protected and 
strengthened and made to serve the 
greatest interest of all the people of 
America. 


These are a few of the duties that 
confront us. There are many others— 
in religion, in education, in social and 
Civic activities, in governmental affairs, 
in politics—and they all place upon us 
tasks and 


ours today, and which will be ours 


responsibilities which are 
tomorrow and throughout all the days 
ahead. Besides our duties to the home- 
folks, the home communities and the 


nation, we have other duties which 
reach out to all mankind, and to all the 
nations of the world. Mankind has seen 
the political community grow from the 
family to the village, from the village 
to the city and the state, and from the 


individual state to the federated nation. 


Why not a step further? I submit 
this as one of the greatest challenges 
and foremost duties that has ever faced 
mankind, It is not a question of politics, 


War 


but rather a matter of survival. 


| must cease, or the human race will cease. 


All of these duties and opportunities 
are challenges to you, to me, and to 
every Kiwanian—not only for today, 
but all down the days and years ahead. 
And, as Kiwanians and Builders, we 
shall 


not—we must not—fail. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1945 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


U. S-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 22-28 


MUSIC WEEK 
May 6-13 


"| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 20-26 


EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) ’ 
July 1-7 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
DOMINION DAY 
July | 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 16-22 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6 


LOYALTY DAYS 
September 30-October 6 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 




















Findlay, Ohio........ “i 
Davenport, lowa........ March 8 
Wilmington, N. Car...... 


Athens, Georgia........March 11 
Columbia, S. Car........March 15 
Quincy, Illinois......... March 15 
Danville, !Ilinois..... ...March 16 
Joliet, Wlinois.......... March 22 
Macon, Georgia........ March 22 
Port Huron, Michigan. ..March 22 
Superior, Wisconsin ..... March 22 
Eugene, Oregon........ March 25 


Clinton, lowa..........March 30 
Columbia, Tennessee....March 30 
Enid, Oklahoma...... ..March 30 
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work SHOP! 



































Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. + For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electroplater. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects — 
you can replate worn articles. fau- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, etc 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal ... Gold, Silver, Chromium, 
Nickel, Copperor Cadmium, Method 
is easy, simple. quick Everything 
furnished — equipment complete. 
ready for use. By doing a bit of work 
: for others, your machine can pay for 
rye peed a, a ge ae male your 
ry shop complete by getting a Warner 
@ MODEL MAKERS Electroplater right away Send to- 
©@ MAINTENANCE day for FREE SAMPLE and illus- 
e@ HOBBY SHOPS trated literature. ACT AT ONCE! 
@ HOME SHOPS 


A WARNER ELECTRIC CO., DEPT. ASO 
LLG Seem § 6360 North Michigan, ChicagqJ, Ilimols 
7 


FREE Details & Seniple! 
WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 360 N. Michigan, Chicag’'1, Dept .A-90] 
® Gentil : Send Free S le ails to: 
5 entlemen: Send Free Samp ~~ t - t 
a 








§ Name 





- Address ~~ 


' City _ State 
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AVE ON YOUR INCOME TAX 


WITH THE 
HANDY RECORD BOOK 


For Investors and Traders 





t 
L] 
] 
A) 





Save time, effort and money by keep- 
ing your financial records up-to-date 
this easy way. Simplifies capital 
gain and loss accounts through the 


"AUTOMATIC" 
Long & Short Term Indicator 


All Tax Data in One Place 
Cloth Bound (5"x 114") 
Mail just one dollar today to Dept. K. 
HANDY RECORD BOOK CO. 


656 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Or at Leading Stationers 











MONEY COLLECTED 
on Bad Debts. 


If you are having trouble with collecting money 
justly due you or have had unfortunate experi- 
ence with undependable or inexperienced col- 
lection agencies—send us your list of Dormant 
Accounts. 

We offer you a dignified Collection Service. 
Collections made anywhere in U.S. and Canada. 
Our 20th year of continuous service. Bank refer- 
ences. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 
415-416 Mammoth Bldg. Shawnee, Oklahoma 














SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- 
rected and normal speech restored. Veterans trained 
in this work under G. I. Bill. Voice restored when 


due to sickness or shock. Speech developed in 
backward children, Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders ani 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
Address DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
National Institute for Voice Disorders 
Box K, Bristol, R. 1. 
An endowed national institute for speech disorders 








Strictly Personal 


George F. Rogers, charter member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Northwest 
Rochester, New York, has been elected 
to Congress from the 40th Congres- 
sional District. Kiwanian Rogers is 
also president of the Monroe County 
Food Merchant Association. 


Kiwanians of South Gate, California, 
are proud of their first vice-president, 
R. Earl Hutchinson, He won the Mar- 
coux Trophy Award for 1944 as the 
Kiwanian of most value to his club. 


International Trustee George H. 
Lowe of the Ogden, Utah, club has 
been elected the vice-president of the 
Utah Bar Association. 
has served previously as president of 
the Ogden Bar Association and presi- 
dent of the State Bar Commission. 


Kiwanian Lowe 


Hope, Arkansas, Kiwanians are well 
’ ’ 

represented among the outstanding citi- 
zens of their city. To mention a few 


they have on their membership roll the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Prosecuting Attorney -of the Dis- 
trict, the 
Arkansas Fruit & Truck Branch 
periment Station, Director of Arkansas 
State Police 
State’s Representative. 


Director of University of 


Ex- 


Highway Patrol, and 


Immediate Past District Governor 
Jeff Bates of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, has been named a vice-president 
of the National State 
Auditors, Comptrollers and Treasurers 


Association of 


at a meeting of the association in New 
Orleans. It is a distinct honor for Ki- 
wanian Bates and also for South Caro- 
lina, and a deserved.recognition of the 
efficient way Jeff handled the affairs of 
the treasurer’s post in South Carolina. 


Congratulations to Past International 
President Fred G. McAllister, K.C., of 
London, Ontario, who has just been 
appointed a King’s Counsel, a distinc- 
tion also conferred during their prac- 
tice at the Canadian Bar upon the late 
Past International Presidents Henry J. 
Elliott of Montreal, Quebec, and F. 
Trafford Taylor of Winnipeg, Man. 

Boulder, Colorado, Kiwanians 
proud to announce that Willey B, Rut- 


are 


ledge, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has ac- 
cepted honorary membership. 
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FLORIDA 


Gulf Coast, is 









Clearwater, on Florida’s r 
one of America’s most ideal home com- 

munities. Highest coastal elevation in 
Florida. Mild, year-around climate. Won- 


derful beach, fishing, boating, golf, every 
recreation. 15,000 residents. Best of , 
schools. Cultural atmosphere, Real hose ~/ 
pitality. For booklet, write O. C. 
Zumwinkel, Chamber of Com- 

merce, Clearwater, Florida, 

















An Interesting Fascinating Hobby 
FROM 10cto 50c EACH 


Complete set of 267 patches—$50 
Official patches available for every major 
Army and Air Corps unit. 

Send $1! for Full Color Catalogue and Sample 
Patch Selection — Write for Free List Now 


SPRINGER’S 


206 San Francisco St., EL PASO, TEXAS 














Your Lighter Will WORK 
... better—with 


2 UMIN 


Gold Coated FLINTS 
and LIGHTER FLUID 


ROCK FLINT CO., 123 Doughty 
Boulevard, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


cigar stores, 
PX ond 


Ship's 
Service. 
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BROTHER STAMP COLLECTORS 


Have you had trouble finding certain stamps for 
your collection? Why not try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock the world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections. 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 


Adolph Klingenstein, Kiwanian 














An Ideal 
Gift! 
FN peel new convenience for 

card oe om The all-pur- 
pose, portable playtable for 
small apartment, den or recrea- 
tion room. New improved 
model. Attractively finished, 
ens wats, hencr 
Nothing to loosen or wear out. 
Now custom made—delivery 
within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 
press collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 


HOME EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. D-23 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 


aS Ga wae eee ee 
EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment... accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, barbecue supplies. etc. 
¢ < Write for 

“Successful Entertaining At Home.”” It’s Free! 














@ FOLDS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 
@ EASILY STORED 
IN SMALL PLACE 
@ OFFICIAL SIZE 
4 FT. DIAMETER 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL 
GLASS HOLDERS 
AND ASH TRAYS 


MAHOGANY 
ALCOHOL-PROOF 
FINISH 


















SPEECHES \ re wesc. 
subject. Confidential 
Speeches For Every Occasion,  @ collection, $1.50. Public Bpeak- 
toe Mepues, 61 5s. ous ¢ Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
juide, t srepared talks mailed tree wpee F vest 
JOK SS “New Jokes and Humorous Talks’ mailed month. 
ly, 87. © year. ere Joke Book,$1.50. Tonst- 
master's Humor Guide, $1.56. Stag Night Stories, $1.50. Saice- 
man's Joke Book. $150. Punch Lines For Every Purpose, $1.50 
[rapes Caaiemen . vue, Bess. 0150. 
les t ram . $5. 
& Lodge Stunts, $1.50. nquet "fit 
@Canadien orders filled. Write! 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
& 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio 
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Gonor Bolls 


* | 
a 
Different kinds (Plastic, Walnut, etc.) and ~ 
sizes. For churches, communities, organiza- } 
tions, etc. Name plates, various sizes. 
State specific requirements when writing. 
WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 
140i E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit II, Mich. 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons . Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners- Road Signs. Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RI} RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ili. 





















WAR MEMORIAL PLAQUES? 


RAISED LETTER PLAQUES 
MOUNTED ON GENUINE SOLID WALNUT SHIELDS 


L00K LUKE REAL BRONZE 


MANT SIZES & DESIGNS * 
45K ABOUT OUR HONOR ROLL PLAGUES TOO! 


















FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 


Banners—Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 
Party Hats and Favors, etc. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments. Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special fiction 
courses. Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K NEW YORK CITY 
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Where We Come In 


Dear PETE: 

... 1 work with about a hundred enlisted 
men, most of whom are typical kids. They 
come from everywhere and _ represent 
about. ten different nationalities. Their 
most common thought is of home. They 
miss the love and affection of home, par- 
ticularly of Mom and the girl friend. 
When they think of the future they’re a 
bit cynical. They wonder what lies ahead 
when it’s all over. This cynicism is not 
deep however. It’s merely a feeling of 
uncertainty about the future. The pass- 
word in public may be—“The Golden Gate 
in ’48 and the bread line in ’49,” but when 
you talk to them privately, they want to 
know about the G.I. Bill of Rights, what 
chances there might be in aviation, or 
engineering, or how much should a guy 
be earning before he can get married. 
There is no manifest do-or-die spirit in 
them to go out and set the world on fire. 
They want the security of a job, a home 
of their own, and peace. 

What you are doing contributes toward 
those things. You may doubt it at times. 
I doubted it myself at times, but now I 
know differently. Out here, nothing is 
important except the war. One learns to 
think in terms of one’s job. There is so 
much and everything is so big that things 
at home sometimes seem insignificant and 
of no particular account. One lives a 
routine and his senses become numbed to 
what is happening elsewhere. Among some 
men this feeling is so magnified that to 
them there was always a war and always 
will be a war. The only thing that a man 
can hang onto is memory of his family, 
his home and his friends. 

This war is so vast that the individual 
in his own mind becomes insignificant. He 
doesn’t think much of the future because 
he has lost association with the past. He 
has memory, true, but memory grows dim 
with time. He begins to glorify the past. 
It takes on a rosier tint. And he longs 
for this wonderful past to become the 
present. But he wonders if maybe home 
will be quite the same, how will he: fit 
into it? He will need help to bridge the 
gap between the uniform and civies. He 
will need understanding, affection and op- 
portunity. He doesn’t want something for 
nothing—he isn’t a hero in his own eyes. 
And that’s where you come in. Just simple, 
warm, non-effusive, understanding is what 
you and your work can give. And I’m sure 
you will give it... 

(Lt.j.g.) James H. Lake, U.S.N.R. 
Box 103 Commandant Navy 128 
clo Fleet P.O.,San Francisco. 


Jim Lake was Director of Activities at 
the General Office before becoming a 
member of the staff of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation in |WVashington, D. C. 
His letter, addressed to Secretary Peter- 
son, expresses aptly what the man in 
service ts feeling, thinking, and expecting 
when this ts all over. Jim is now stationed 
somewhere in the Pacific. *He’d enjoy 
hearing from you. 

e 
A STORY WITHOUT WORDS 

Usually in this space we reproduce the photograph 
on our cover and tell you something about It, 
but nothing we might say can add anything to the 
story without words which is told on this month's 
cover. it is unnecessary to remind Kiwanians that 
March ig the month to give to the Red Cross and 
it is unnecessary to describe a picture which makes 
its own eloquent appeal. 
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Massivety 
‘Built of HARD WOODS 
Worthy of the finest home 
or private game room! Club- 
Poker is solidly made... with 


ry built-up V-legs, hidden steel- 
COMPARTMENTS,§ Jocked miters, heavy cross- 
ASH TRAYS, bracing. Beautifully crafted. 
AND BEVERAGE | Finished in rich walnut- 
HOLDERS brown. The ultimate in lux- 


urtous playing convenience! 
$78.50 Express charge collect, 
0., Dept. D- 
i MOBO N. Michigan Ave:, Chicago 3 
eeweeweaseeasaen 
EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room 
equipment . . . accessories for 
the home. Unusual games, 


barbecue supplies, etc. Write for 
essful Entertaining At Home."’ It’s Free! 


































Experts rate J. M. Wickstead’s 
book as “MUST” reading for 
every successful poker player. 
Explains favorable odds. Tells ‘ 
when to “throw in.” Gives mathematically 
correct answers to your questions of 
“‘chances.”’ — you play winning poker, 
At leading book stores or mailed postpaid 
on receipt of $1.00. 


STUD POKER PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 451K, Louisville 1, Ky. 








HORSE OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for sad- 
dlery? Write for FREE Catalog 
that has saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. Describes = 
over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 
ican ‘‘tack.” I ship saddlery on approval. 
Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 52-D, 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 


FREE TO SADDLE 











BEST LADIES NATE We EvEp Had 


- That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
ta where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED IIIT OR MONEY REFUND- 


eo ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
© erences and Guarantee 
23 THE PARTY GUILD 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 15 








ELECTRIC 
HEATERS 


“Gard” Portable Electric 
Heaters, Electric Fly and 
Insect Traps. Sales agents 
and dealer salesman 
wanted. 


GARDENHOUR MFG. 
Dept. K, Waynesboro, Pa. 














PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 
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VERY time you go to the store and carry your purchase 
home unwrapped, you help bring Victory just so much 
nearer — help get our boys back home just so much sooner. 


So — when you go to the store, take along a basket or a shop- 
& 8 

ping bag or some permanent container, roomy enough to 

carry your purchases home wnwrapped. 


Under no circumstances ask for, or accept, unnecessary paper 
wrappings from the storekeeper. 


Don’t burn or ruin, waste or destroy a single scrap of paper 
around your home, store or office. Collect it, save it, and call 
your local salvage group. They will call for it if you ask 
them to. 


Remember — every scrap of paper you don’t use, and every 
scrap you do save means just so much more ammunition 
for Victory. 


sday’’ in Your Community 
“paper Holiday! - 
oard office or the ~_ 
ommunity estagrr 
» They are being 
d cities the 
, buy from, 





Get Back of the 
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Salvage Com mittee a P ne 
Sé 1 make effective 4 ap an 
"i “1 great success “ 

pag OE , merchant J 

conductec » Suggest it to ~ — 
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HERE ARE A FEW THINGS THAT 
PAPER IS VITALLY NEEDED FOR: 


Paper that wraps and protects more than 700,000 different 
war items such as shell containers, bomb rings, parachutes 
for Army supplies or flares, etc. Paper that goes into 
making containers for blood plasma collected by the 
Red Cross. Paper to make vests for airmen who fight in 
sub-zero temperatures. Paper for V-Mail envelopes for 
our fighting men. And these are but very, very few of the 
vital roles that paper plays in the war program. 


USE LESS PAPER — SAVE ALL WASTEPAPER 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 


























WHAT’S PAR? 


What would happen on a golf course that 
did not have any par? Each player would 
probably set one of his own. 

Without a “par”, can you imagine 
what kind of golf would be played? Yet 
that’s just about what’s happening these 
days in a good many of the Nation’s 
plants. 

We buy steel by the ton, tubing by 
the foot, power by the kilowatt. We use 
rules, micrometers, calipers, scales—but 
have no factual measure of the time it 
should take to perform each manu- 
facturing operation. 

Standards in the factory can and 
should be set on the basis of reasonable 


performance, by the average worker. 








THE TRUNODLE 


[z: 


ENGINEERING 


They serve as a measure of the efficiency 
of operations. 

Failure to meet standards requires 
investigation of equipment, tooling, ma- 
terial availability, training—in fact all 
management functions. Until all operat- 
ing conditions conform to those upon 
which the standard (par) is set, the 
worker cannot be blamed for falling down. 

This is simply another way of stating 
what I have said many times during the 
last 30 years—Labor is just as efficient 
as management plans for it and gives it 


the tools with which to work.” 





COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 


26 Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND - BULKLEY BLDG. 


CHICAGO - City National Bank Bidg. + 208 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK - Graybar Bldg. + 420 Lexington Ave. 











